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FROM THE DIRECTOR 


Dear Members: 

have some exciting news to share 
[== you. At meetings held May 2, 

2009, the Board of Trustees of the 
A.W.A. Electronic Communication Mu- 
seum and the Board of Directors of the 
Antique Wireless Association, Inc. have 
approved consolidation of the two corpo- 
rations. The newly formed organization 
will be known as the Antique Wireless 
Association Museum (a.k.a. AWA Mu- 
seum). As we begin the development of a 
world class museum on the new multi- 
building campus in Bloomfield, New 
Y ork, the two Boards agreed that a single 
organization with combined resources 
could better manage this transition. 

A consolidated Board of Trustees has 
been elected consisting of the Board of 
Trustees of the AWAECM and five addi- 
tional members, mostly from the AWA, 
Inc. Board. I will continue to lead the 
consolidated organization as Director and 
Robert Hobday N2EVG has been elected 
to the Board and approved as Deputy Di- 
rector. Bruce Roloson W2BDR will con- 
tinue as Curator. 

For you, our loyal and supportive 
members, this consolidation will be 
transparent. Membership services such as 
the AWA Journal, the annual AWA Re- 
views, and the AWA Conferences will 
continue to be provided to you by a new 
standing committee of the Board under 
the chairmanship of Richard Neidich. 

Application has been made to the Re- 
gents of the New York State Education 
Department for approval of the consoli- 
dation and we expect approval sometime 
this summer. At the 2009 AWA Confer- 
ence I plan to make a presentation on 


Director Thomas Peterson, Jr. 


these changes, on the amazing progress 
that has been made on the development of 
the new Museum campus, and to answer 
any questions you may have. Please plan 
to join us at the annual conference in 
Rochester in August. 

I want to thank former President Geof- 
frey Bourne, the Officers and the Board 
Members of AWA, Inc. for their commit- 
ment and tireless work on behalf of the 
AWA. See you at the Conference! 

Finally, one more piece of exciting 
news. Thanks to a very generous gift from 
an anonymous member, a copy of The 
AWA Review will be included each year 
as part of your membership package. See 
Review Editor Bob Murray’s comments 
in his preview of Review Volume 22 in 
“The Museum Store.” 


Tom Peterson, Director 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


he “Silent Keys” column in this 

issue includes some news that is 
especially sad for me. Recorded is 

the passing of Ken Owens, editor of our 
“Equipment Restoration” column and a 
collaborator and friend of some 15 years. 

When I started a small publication for 
radio collectors in 1994, somehow Ken 
heard about it and, from the very first 
issue, contributed a restoration column ti- 
tled “Play it Again.” A comment he made 
in his first column spoke of his love for 
the hobby and his “...tremendous satis- 
faction in making a radio that has been 
silent for half a century play again.” 

A few years later, I myself was asked to 
contribute a radio restoration column—to 
the AWA Journal (then The Old-Timer’s 
Bulletin.) Then, in early 1996, when I be- 
came Editor of the Journal, I gave up my 
own publication and asked Ken if he 


would take my place as the OTB’s 
“Equipment Restoration” columnist. He 
agreed, thus making a seamless transition 
from one publication to the other. 

In 2000, then-President Bill Fizette and 
I instituted a radio restoration forum at 
the Annual Conference. We called it 
“Moonlight Restorations” because, until 
this year, it had an evening time slot. 
Though the cast of presenters changed 
from year to year, Ken was the one con- 
stant—and was always ready with a dif- 
ferent presentation on some aspect of the 
restorer’s art. 

One year, when an especially lively 
session ran until well after 10 p.m., Ken 
looked at me and said “I wish we could 
keep it going until midnight.” Just an- 
other example of his love for our hobby. 
He will be sorely missed at this year’s 

(continued on page 7) 


FROM THE CONFERENCE CHAIRPERSON 


Dear fellow AWA Member, 


First, thank you for taking the time to 
read this letter. And let me personally in- 
vite you to this year’s AWA Conference. 
I would be delighted if you decide to 
attend. You probably have heard about, or 
may notice, a few changes this year. 

First, we have invited the general pub- 
lic to our Conference. i am sure you share 
with me the pride in our AWA activities 
and our unique Conference style. We have 
a terrific organization and we need to 
show it off! 

Second, we have changed the fee struc- 
ture for the Conference. We have reduced 
the price of admission and of flea market 
spaces to $20.00 each. Regrettably we have 
had to raise the banquet price to $25.00. 
This reflects increased costs of which we 
still absorb a considerable amount. 
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Third, we have instituted an online 
reservation system as well as a stream- 
lined on-site admission system. Improve- 
ments in auction processing will speed up 
the processing of checks and payments. 

I am confident that you will have a 
wonderful experience this year, but some- 
times there are unexpected problems. If 
any come up, I want to know about it. 

In 1997, I discovered the Conference 
by accident. I was told that membership 
was required to attend, and so I joined and 
paid my conference fee. Although I’ve 
been to many hamfests, this was differ- 
ent. After the first day I was hooked! 


Yours sincerely, 

Roy L. Wildermuth HI, W3RLW 
Committee Chairperson, 

2009 Conference 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All letters to the Editor are read with interest and attention, though not all can be published 
in this column. Letters may be paraphrased, shortened or otherwise edited to fit the avail- 
able space. The statements made by our correspondents are their own opinions and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of either the AWA Journal staff or the Antique Wireless Asso- 


ciation. 


ANOTHER 
KHAROBA VISITOR! 


I was very surprised to see Mike Mur- 
phy’s article about Sami Kharoba’s an- 
tique radio store in the April Journal. 
Like Mike, I also happened upon Sami’s 
shop while in Amman last year and spent 
a very pleasant hour or two discussing old 
radios and tubes with him. Fortunately, 
because Sami studied electronics in Lon- 
don, he speaks perfect English. After 
noticing his ancient copy of the Antique 
Electronics Supply catalogue, I offered to 
send him a new one, which he gladly ac- 
cepted because he has no interest in the 
Internet or the Web, things he believes are 
not necessarily good for humanity. As 
with many of us, he sorely misses the 
days of tube electronics and Bakelite tele- 
phones. As Mike said, we enthusiasts cer- 
tainly do speak the same language no 
matter where we are in the world. 
VINCENT REH, WA2AUY 
Cary, N.C. 


KELLEY NET LUNCHEON 


The annual AWA Bruce Kelley Net 
Luncheon get-together was held on 


Thursday May 14, 2009 at Peddler’s 
Village in Lahaska, PA. We had our usual 
great lunch at the Cock and Bull restaurant 
preceded and followed by much tailgating 
in the parking lot where equipment was ex- 
changed and recent projects were displayed. 

DOUG CROMPTON 

Via E-mail 


RADIO REPAIR BILLBOARD 


Along with my interest in radio, I am also 
a railfan and model railroader. Perhaps 
some of our AWA members would be in- 
terested in a model billboard made by a 
company called Miller Engineering. 
Among the many billboards that they 
make for small scale trains is one adver- 
tising a radio repair shop. It would be a 
cute item for a radio enthusiast to have in 
his/her “radio room” or elsewhere. The 
billboard operates on AAA batteries. A 
separate power supply can be purchased, 
but is certainly not necessary for just one 
unit. It has several switch-controlled 
modes of operation. To see it, visit 
http://www.microstru.com/8881.html 

ED TYRRELL 

Via e-mail 


| The Kelley luncheon group— 

| From left: Vern, KB3ROE; 

Al, W2OBJ; Joe, W3GMS; Paul, 
. W3VVS; Paul, K4KRE; Don, 
WISWM,; Doug, WA3DSP; Bill, 
W2DGB; Roy, WA2TWS; Tom, 
WA3KLR; XYL WISWM, Joy; 

4 XYL W2DGB, Marge; XYL 

_ KB3RQE, Inga. Not shown are 

| Joe, N3IBX; XYL W3VVS, 
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NEEDED: INFO ON 
SARGENT PRESELECTOR 


In the accompanying photo, Roger, 
K1TG (right) is pointing out to Bill 
W2DGB the circuit peculiarities of his 


rare circa 1937 Sargent preselector. If you 
have a schematic for or information on 
this preselector please contact Roger 


at: rwkuchera@snet.net 
LOUIS VERMOND 
Via e-mail 


REVIEW CONTENTS CORRECTION 


The contents listing of the AWA Review, 
volume 21, as published in the AWA Jour- 
nal, unfortunately contained the follow- 
ing error. In the summary of the article on 
the Doron brothers, Joseph Doron was de- 
scribed as a politician when in fact he was 
better described as a real estate developer. 
The listing was prepared in some haste to 
meet a publication deadline for AWA 
Journal. It has been corrected in this issue 
of the Journal. The AWA Review itself did 
not contain this error. Our apologies to 
Author Charles Stinger. 

BOB MURRAY 

Editor, The AWA Review 

Via e-mail 


FROM THE EDITOR, cont. from page 5 


restoration forum. 

When Ken’s write-up for this issue’s 
“Silent Keys” column crossed my desk, I 
was amazed and the breadth and range of 
his activities—most of which I knew 
nothing about. Every AWA friend of 
Ken’s should read it. 

As for Ken’s “Equipment Restoration” 
column, it looks as if Ill be conducting it 
once more, at least temporarily. I’ Il be run- 
ning it the way Ken did—as a forum for 
members to share their restoration tips and 
ideas. When ideas come in to be shared, 
there’!l be a column; when they don’t there 
won’t be. I’m hoping to hear from several 


of you before the next issue. My contact 
information is on the inside front cover. 

I'd be glad to hear from any member 
interested in conducting “Equipment 
Restoration” —either as it is now being 
run or moved in a different direction. It 
would be a wonderful memorial to Ken if 
someone whose enthusiasm for this work 
matched his own would take it over. 

Pll be looking forward to seeing many 
of you at our upcoming Conference. If 
you are planning to attend, be sure to drop 
in on the “Authors and Editors Get-To- 
gether” and visit with me, AWA Review 
Editor Bob Murray, and a contingent of 
our Journal column editors. 


While the RIT Conference Center is clearly the most convenient location, other accommodations are 
available in the immediate area. Among the possibilities are: 


Country Inn and Suites: 585/486-9000 
Days Inn: 585/334-9300 
Fairfield Inn: 585/334-3350 
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Microtel: 585/334-3400 
Red Roof Inn: 585/359-1100 
Super 8: 585/359-1630 


AWA NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to list 
the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not it is 
associated with the AWA. Send your information to Marc Ellis, Editor, AWA Journal, 


P.O. Box 1306, Evanston, IL 60204-1306. E-mail mfellis@alum.mit.edu. Closing date is six weeks 


prior to first day of month of issue. 


Calendar of AWA Activities 


July 30-August 1 August 8 
Radiofest 2009 CCAWA Summer Swap 
Meet 
August 8 
NWFA/AWA Meet August 20-23 
AWA Annual Conference 
Calendar of Meets 


(AWA logo identifies AWA-sponsored events) 


RADIOFEST 2009 AWA 


July 30-August 1 

The Antique Radio Club of Illinois is 
hosting its annual Radiofest at the Holi- 
day Inn Hotel & Conference Center of 
Willowbrook at 7800 South Kingery Hwy 
(Rte 83), Willowbrook, IL 60527. Reser- 
vations: 1-630-325-6400; Fax: 1-630- 
325-2362; Email: info@willowbrookhol- 
idayinn.com. Mention Radiofest for the 
discounted room rate of $95.00 per night. 

The main auction will start on Thursday 
evening at 6:30 p.m. followed by a free 
opening pizza party. The swap meet opens 
on Friday morning at 7 a.m. Speaker pro- 
grams are available throughout the day in- 
cluding: Dan Childers—author of 
Chicago’s WLS Radio; Dr. Adrian Peter- 
son—History Of OSL Cards & Worldwide 
Radio recently featured in Popular Com- 
munications magazine; Bill Ross—Ham 
Radio Forum; and, Bret Menassa, 
Matthew May & Ed Huether offering an 
afternoon Radio Restoration Clinic. 

The Old Equipment Contest and the 
Awards Banquet will take place on Fri- 
day. The Equipment Contest will feature 
a special display of OSL cards from Dr. 
Peterson’s personal collection, the fourth 
largest in the world. A guest at the ban- 


8 


quet will be Chuck Schaden of Chicago’s 
Those Were The Days and the nationally 
syndicated When Radio Was who will be 
receiving a Lifetime Achievement Award 
from ARCI for his 39 years of broadcast- 
ing. The banquet will include entertain- 
ment from West End Jazz Band. Enjoy 
music from ’20s-’30s, dancing and a 
silent film comedy short with authentic 
musical accompaniment. The Donation 
Auction, a free Seller’s Raffle and the 
swap meet will close the show on Satur- 
day morning. 

We invite everyone to visit the huge 
Wolff’s Flea Market (the largest in 
Chicago), the world famous Kane County 
Flea Market and nearby Bolingbrook 
Amateur Radio Society (BARS) Ham- 
fest, all operating the same weekend as 
Radiofest. Radiofest fees are: Ist selling 
space $45.00, additional $25.00, Satur- 
day $30.00; Banquet tickets $25.00 each, 
$45.00 per couple. For more information 
please see the ARCI web site at 
http://www.antique-radios.org. 


yale 
NIAGARA FRONTIER 
WIRELESS ASSOCIATION 
August 8 


Annual joint meet with the AWA. At 
the Amherst Museum, Amherst, NY 
(north of Buffalo). From the NY State 
Thruway, take Exit 49 (Transit Rd., Rt. 
78) north nine miles. Left on Tonawonda 
Creek Rd. just before entering Niagara 
County (there is also a Tonawonda Creek 
Rd, in Niagara County on the north side 
of the Creek). Proceed two miles west to 
the museum. The meet is outside just 
west of the buildings. There are lots of 
motels and restaurants at Thruway Exit 
49. Flea market opens at 8:30 a.m. and 
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runs through noon; auction begins about 
11:00, contest accepts any item related to 
early radio. Museum exhibits include a 
room of early radios. Your spouse can 
enjoy the exhibits while you do the flea 
market. Free coffee and donuts. Lunch 
available. For more info, call Larry Bab- 
cock at (716) 741-3082 or Gary Parzy at 
(716) 440-2942. 
CC-AWA SUMMER SWAP MEET 
August 8 

To be held at Valdese, NC. For details of 


this and all other Carolinas Chapter events 
on their web page at www.cc-awa.org 


\ NS 
AWA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
August 20-23 


At the Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy Conference Center. See special Con- 
ference insert in this issue. 


Recurring Meetings & Events 


¢ Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio— 
meets first Tuesday of each month at 
2929 Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 
blocks east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy 
Lane) at 7 p.m. Also annual swap meet 
and show. Membership: $10.00 per year. 
For more info, contact Karl Koogle: mail 
to above address; phone (937) 294-8960; 
e-mail KARLKRAD@GEMAIR.COM 

¢ California Historical Radio Society— 
For info on current meetings, call the 
CHRS hotline: (415) 821-9800. 

¢ CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio So- 
ciety—Meets on the third Wednesday of 
each month at Gray’s History of Wireless 
Museum, which is part of The National 
Voice of America Museum of Broadcast- 
ing, Inc., located in a building that is now 
on the National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 
45069. For more information contact Bob 
Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

¢ Carolinas Chapter of the AWA—Hosts 
four “mini-swap-meets” each year (in 
January, May, July and October) plus an 
annual conference, “Spring Meet in the 
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AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE seme 
Cost: $400 (U.S.), $500 (elsewhere). Make out your 


check to Antique Wireless Association and send it to 
AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 
14469-0421. E-mail awamembership@ 
rochester.rr.com. 


Carolinas,” on the 4th weekend in March. 
Executive committee meets approxi- 
mately quarterly. For more info, visit the 
web site at CC-AWA.ORG or contact 
Ron Lawrence, W4RON, Chapter Presi- 
dent, P.O. Box 3015, Matthews, NC 
28106-3015; phone (704) 289-1166; e- 
mail W4RON@carolina.rr.com. 

* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn.— 
Meets at 7:30 p.m., third Wednesday of 
each month at Devry Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1350 Alum Creek Rd., Colum- 
bus. (1-70 Exit 103B). Contact: Barry 
Gould (614) 777-8534. 

¢ Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club— 
Meeting and auction begins 7:30 p.m. on 
the second Tuesday of each month. Loca- 
tion: Telford Community Center on 
Hamlin Ave. in Telford, PA. Annual 
dues: $15.00, which includes a subscrip- 
tion to the club’s monthly newsletter The 
Oscillator. For more info contact 
Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club, 
P.O. Box 5053, New Britain, PA 18901. 
Phone (215) 345-4248. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA)}—Meets monthly on the second 
Tuesday (April thru October) at Bayland 
Park, 6:30-9 p.m. in SW Houston. March 
and November meetings are held on Sat- 
urdays at the American Legion Hall off 
Alba Street in North Houston at 9 a.m. 
Each meeting includes an auction and 
program. Two one day auctions are held 
each spring and fall. An annual conven- 
tion is held in February. A newsletter, 
The Grid Leak, is published monthly. 
Membership is $20/yr. Website: www. 
HVRA. org. Write: HVRA, P.O. Box 
31276, 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 
713-721-2242, (e-mail: mingqi53@ 
sbcglobal.net). 


AWA NETS 


(EASTERN TIME) 


PHONE 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, noon (NCS: VARIOUS); 
3837 kHz, AM 4:00 p.m. 

(NCSs: KA2J & W2AN) 


MONDAY: 
*1900 kHz +, SSB or AM, 8 p.m., (NCS Joe 
Cro, N3IBX) 


TUESDAY: 

14274 kHz, SSB, 2:30 p.m. (NCSs: KC3YE and 
WOFXY) 

3837 kHz SSB, 8 p.m. (NCS: WB2SYQ) 


_ MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley HF Net 
3837 kHz + kHz, SSB, 9:30 a.m. (NCS: W20BJ) 


“After some 14 months of operation, the AWA Top 
Band 160 meter net is alive and flourishing. How- 
ever, the published frequency, 1900 KHz, is run- 
ning into significant interference problems, and the 
decision has been made to QSY to 1945 KHz. This 
is still being evaluated, but seems to work much 
better. Anyone wishing to check in is advised to lis- 
ten on 1945, Monday evenings, at 8 p.m. Eastern 
time. It is an open net, and everyone is welcome. 
oh LULL. 
DAILY, 4 p.m., 3588 or 7050 kHz. Protocol, in- 
formal. Check both frequencies for activity and 
join in, or call AWA de (your call) and see what 
you stir up. First WEDNESDAY of each month, 
8 p.m., 7050 kHz 

2-M REPEATER (Rochester Area) 
MONDAY, 7:30 p.m. (NCS: N2WZS) 
Receive 145.11 MHz 
Transmit 144.510 MHz 
110.9 FL 


¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio & Phono 
Society—Meets third Thursday of 
month, 7 p.m. Meeting, swap meet, and 
membership info: Peter DeAngelo, Pres- 
ident, HARPS, 25 Co. Rt. 51, Campbell 
Hall, NY 10916. (914) 496-5130. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society— 
Meets quarterly in Feb., May, Aug. and 
Oct. Flea market, old equipment contest 
and auction at all events. The IHRS Bul- 
letin has been published quarterly since 
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1971. For meet details and information 
about the club and our Indiana Historic 
Radio Museum in Ligonier, IN. see our 
web site at www.indianahistoricalradio. 
org, contact Herman Gross, W9ITT, at 
1705 Gordon Dr., Kokomo, IN 46902- 
5977 (765) 459-8308, or email w9itt@ 
sbcglobal.net. 

¢ London Vintage Radio Club—This On- 
tario, Canada club meets in London on the 
first Saturday of January, March, May, 
June and November. Annual flea market 
held in Guelph, Ontario in September in 
conjunction with the Toronto club. Con- 
tact: Lloyd Swackhammer, VE3IJA, 
RR#2, Alma, Ontario, Canada NOB1 AO. 
(519) 638-2827. E-mail contact is Nathan 
Luo at Ivrceditor@ yahoo.com. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC)—Meets monthly, usually on 
the third Sunday of the month at the 
Davidsonville Family Recreation Center 
in Davidsonville, MD. (But meets once or 
twice a year in Northern Virginia—check 
web site for schedules, details and maps). 
Contacts: President, Geoff Shearer, 14408 
Brookmere Dr., Centreville, VA 20120, 
703-818-2686 e-mail gshearer@cox.net; 
Membership Chair, Paul Farmer, 540- 
987-8759, e-mail: oldradiotime@ 
hotmail.com. Website www.maarc.org 

¢ New Jersey Antique Radio Club— 
Meets second Friday each month, 7:30 
p.m. Holds three annual swap meets. Visit 
the website, www. njarc.org or contact 
Phil Vourtsis, 13 CornellPI., Manalapan, 
NJ 07726, (732) 446-2427, pvourtsis@ 
optonline.net. 

¢ Northland Antique Radio Club—hosts 
four events with swap meets each year 
(in February, May, September and No- 
vember) including an annual conference, 
“Radio Daze,” for two days in mid-May. 
Annual dues are $12.00, which includes a 
subscription to the club’s quarterly 
newsletter. For more info, visit our web 
site at www.geocities.com/northland. 
geo/; contact Ed Ripley at (651) 457- 
0085; or write NARC, P.O.-Box 18362, 
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Minneapolis, MN 55418. 

* Northwest Vintage Radio Society— 
Meets second Saturday of each month at 
or about 10 a.m., at Abemathy Grange 
Hall, 15745 S. Harley Ave., Oregon City, 
OR. Members display radios, exchange 
information. Guests welcome at all meet- 
ings and functions, except board meetings. 
For info, write the Society at P.O. Box 
82379, Portland, Oregon 97282-0379. 

* Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors— 
Meets second Saturday of each month, 
(except for April, October, and Decem- 
ber), at Hometown Buffet, 3900 NW 
63rd St., Oklahoma City, OK. Visitors 
welcome. Dinner/Socializing, 6 p.m., 
meeting, 7 p.m. Swap meets on second 
Saturday in April and October at 8 AM, 
Midwest City Community Center, 100 N. 
Midwest Blvd., Midwest City, OK. 
Membership $15/year including monthly 
Broadcast News. Info: contact Jim 
Collings at (405) 755-4139 of jrcradio@ 
cox.net. Website: www.okvrc.org. 

¢ Ottawa Vintage Radio Club—Meets 
monthly (except June and July) in the 
Conference Room, Ottawa Citizen, 1101 
Baxter Rd., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
Contact: Lea Barker at (613) 829-1804 or 
check www.ovrc.org. Membership: $10 


With the Chapters 


REPORT ON OUR ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


he weather man starting predicting 

rain ten days before the our Annual 
Conference at Charlotte March 26- 

28. I'd watch the forecast and tell myself 
“they don’t know what it’s going to do.” 
But by the Wednesday morning before 
the show they were calling for heavy rain 
for Thursday, Friday and Saturday. I fi- 
nally had to admit that maybe they did 
know what it was going to do and I had to 
make the final decision to kick in our con- 
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Canadian/yr. 
Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society wel- 
comes visitors to our Saturday flea mar- 
ket/contests in March, June, September, 
and December. A donation auction is in- 
cluded in September, and our annual 
luncheon/program is held the first Satur- 
day in December. Our newsletter, The 
Pittsburgh Oscillator, is published quar- 
terly. Website: www.pittantiqueradios.org. 
For directions or other information call 
President Regis Flaherty, 724-969-0643 
(email: flaherty@netscape. com) or Vice 
President Bonnie Novak at 412-481-1563 
(e-mail radiolady_2001@libcom.com.) 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique 
Radio Knowledge (SPARK)—Meets at 
7:00 p.m. monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 
7912 Paragon Rd., Centerville, OH. 
Annual swap meet. Membership, 
$18/year. Write SPARK Inc., P.O. Box 
292111, Kettering, OH 45429; e-mail 
sparkinc@juno.com or call John Pansing 
at (937) 299-9570. 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club—Meets 
alternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 78133. e-mail 
dwjw@gvtc.com; website www.gvtc. 
com/~edengel/TARC.htm 
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tingency plan that we had 
been talking about for years, 
but never had to activate. 

With the Sheraton Hotel’s 
support we moved the entire 
flea market inside. We nor- 
mally have about 150 vendor 
spaces. The hotel didn’t have 
near enough tables so I 
rented an additional 125 
eight footers. The hotel al- 
lowed us to use all the avail- 
able space in the conference 
area and the main lobby. On 
Thursday afternoon, a small but vocal 
group threatened to go home rather than 
move all their stuff inside. But they were 
still there Saturday! 

Moving the flea market inside worked 
so well that a number of people asked if 
we could have it inside all the time. We 
have no plans to do that and I doubt that 
the Sheraton would put up with it on a 
regular basis. But we now know for sure 
that we can successfully move inside in 
case of rain. 

Our Thursday forums included inter- 
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© RADIO MEET 
__ REGISTRAT ION 


esting talks by Barker Edwards, Robert 
Lozier and AWA President Geoff 
Bourne. We didn’t have a big estate col- 
lection to spice up our auction this year 
but the preview room was full and there 
were lots of choice items offered and 
some great deals to be had. The Old 
Equipment Contest had some fine entries. 

Attendance was down a little. But 
you’d never know it by what you saw at 
the event. The flea market areas were full 
of people, the forums were well attended 
and the auction was standing room only. 
A lot of attendees said they thought it was 
our best show ever. As my old friend and 
AWA founder Bruce Kelley liked to say, 
“a good time was had by all.” 

I’m very sad to report that on Monday 
morning after the show we got a call 
telling us that Ernie Hite, our good friend, 
founding member of the CC-AWA, and 
dedicated meet worker, had died of a 
heart attack. He had been tied up at work 
and unable to attend the meet for the first 
time in 30 years. He had the attack while 
at work Sunday night. Ernie will be 
missed. He leaves behind his wife Susan, 
a son and a young daughter. 


Ron Lawrence, W4RON 

P.O. Box 3015 

Matthews, NC 28106-3015 

704-289-1166 (home) 704-516-8819 (cell) 
W4RON@carolina.rr.com (e-mail) 
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NOMINATIONS FOR AWA AWARDS 


It is time to nominate candidates for six prizes to be given at the Annual Conference. 


The AWA Houck Award for Documenta- 
tion goes to an AWA member who has written 
several original articles on radio development or 
history in The AWA Journal, AWA Review, or 
other publication. (This can include a book on a 
related subject.) Send your selection to the 
Houck Awards Administrator, giving your rea- 
sons why the nominee should receive the 
Award. The address: Barney Wooters, 8303 E. 
Mansfield Ave., Denver, CO 80237. 

The AWA Houck Award for Preserva- 
tion is for a member who, through personal ac- 
complishment, has acquired and preserved by 
documenting an outstanding collection of radio 
artifacts. Send your selection to the Houck 
Awards Administrator, giving your reasons why 
the nominee should receive the Award. The ad- 
dress: Barney Wooters, 8303 E. Mansfield Ave., 
Denver, CO 80237. 

The Bruce Kelley-OTB Award is given to 
the member who publishes in The AWA Journal 
an article judged to be the most outstanding, 
original, historical presentation of the award 
year. For this year, articles in the July and Octo- 
ber 2008 and January and April 2009 issues will 
be considered. The articles must have been writ- 
ten specifically for publication in The AWA Jour- 
nal, not reprinted from other journals. All AWA 
members are eligible for this award except 
those on the Award Committee and The AWA 
Journal Editor. Simply identify the article and the 
nominee, with reasons for your selection; send 
to committee chairman Bob Thomas, W3NE, 
216 Sunrise Lane, Philadelphia, PA 19118. 

The J. Albert Moore award is a compan- 
ion to the Bruce Kelley-O7B Award. The award 
comes to us through The Antique Radio Club of 
America, which was merged into AWA a few 


years ago. It was originally given for the most 
outstanding article (any category) contributed 
to the ARCA Gazette during the publication 
year. Though the award continues a memorial to 
Mr. Moore's contributions to ARCA, it has been 
re-oriented as a companion to the Bruce Kelley- 
OTB Award—honoring articles that do not fall 
into the historical category considered for the 
latter. 

And so the Moore award will be given “... to 
the article, or series of articles, deemed to be the 
most outstanding of those dealing with radio 
hardware (radio sets, radio systems or compo- 
nents) printed in The AWA Journal during the 
award year. Eligible articles include those deal- 
ing with troubleshooting, restoration, perfor- 
mance evaluation, identification methods, and 
history.” For this year, articles in the July and 
October 2008 and January and April 2009 issues 
will be considered. All AWA members are eligi- 
ble for this award except those on the Award 
Committee and the AWA Journal Editor. Simply 
identify the article and the nominee, with rea- 
sons for your selection; send to committee chair- 
man Thomas F. Peterson, Jr., 3060 Lander Rd., 
Cleveland, OH 44124. 

The Taylor Award, in memory of John Tay- 
lor, RCA TV Developer, is for “preserving televi- 
sion history.” Submissions are invited here, too, 
to Peter Yanczer, 835 Bricken PI., Warson 
Woods, MO 63122. 

The Tyne Tube Award is presented, in re- 
membrance of Gerald F.J. Tyne, for contribu- 
tions to preserving or documenting the history 
of tube technology. Nominations may be sent, 
with supporting reasons, to administrator Lau- 
ren Peckham, 194 Ormiston Rd., Breesport, NY 
14816-9709. 
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50TH ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE BOOKLET 


Our 50th anniversary commemorative booklet Fifty Years of AWA has received 
high marks from everyone who has seen it. We still have a stock of this profusely- 
illustrated 60-page AWA history available for those who would like extra copies 
or those who were not members at the time of distribution and didn’t receive 
one. Cost is $7.00 per copy postpaid, no limit. But once they’re gone they're gone— 
so act now if you are interested! Send your check to Antique Wireless Association, Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. 
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MUSEUM NEWS 


Visit us on the Internet at http: //www.antiquewireless. org 


OFFICERS 

Curator 

Bruce D. Roloson, W2BDR 
Associate Curator 

Lauren Peckham 


Secretary 


AA2YV 


Treasurer 


Director 
Thomas Peterson, Jr. 


Deputy Director 
Open 


MUSEUM TRUSTEES 
Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 
Lynn Bisha, W2BSN 

Dr. Thomas Ely, W2ODW 


Operations Manager 
Ronald Roach, W2FUI 


Prof. William L. Hopkins, 


Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 


Allan Pellnat, KX2H* 
Thomas Peterson, Jr.* 
Ronald Roach, W2FUI 


MUSEUM CONTACT 
For all inquiries about the Museum and its oper- 


ation, contact Museum Curator Bruce D. Rolo- 
son, W2BDR, Curator, P.O. Box 478, 2 
Walnut Place, Apalachin NY 13732, e-mail 
broloson@ stny.rr.com. The AWA. Electronic 
Communication Museum is an IRS 501(c)3 
charitable organization. 


Ronald Frisbie* Ronald Walker, WA2TT 
Prof. William Hopkins, AA2YV = Morgan Wesson 
Lauren Peckham* Roy Wildermuth, W3RLW* 


*also on AWA Inc. Board of Directors 


REPORT OF BRUCE D. ROLOSON, 
W2BDR, Curator 


Sale of the Annex 


We have come to an agreement with 
the Town of Bloomfield on a lease for 
after the transfer of the property to the 
towns. This paves the way for the closing 
on the Annex building. We will need to 
be out of the building by June 1, 2010. 
This is why Ron Roach and the group are 
working so hard getting Building 3 (our 
work building) ready. The sale of the 
Annex sets the timing for several of the 
events to come. 


Preparation for the Move 


During long weekends in March and 
April, Jim and Felicia Kreuzer, along 
with son James, photographed and docu- 
mented for our data base the entire tele- 
graph key collection donated by Lou 
Moreau as well as some related equip- 
ment. Evaluation of the items was han- 
dles by Vince Thompson. All the data 
was loaded by Warren Wiedemann and 
Bob Hobday. Once this process was com- 
pleted, all the telegraph equipment was 
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packed and stored for the move to the 
new Museum complex. Stay tuned! The 
conclusion of this project will be reported 
in the next Journal. 

At the Annex, Duncan Brown and Roy 
Wildermuth rehabilitated the TMC SBT 1 
kilowatt transmitter and GPR-92 receiver 
console. These were removed several 
years ago from one of the last surviving 
cold war bunker installations, located in 
Newark, New York. 

Paired with our James Millen station, 
the TMC was on the air for the AM QSO 
party in late February. This equipment is 
being made ready for display and use an 
the new museum. 


Ongoing Projects 

At the media/conference center, Bob 
Hobday and Warren Wiedemann con- 
tinue the enormous task of adding print 
and photograph entries into the database. 
At the end of February Bob had com- 
pleted 8,000 photographs and Warren had 
entered 10,000 print items. Reorganiza- 
tion of the growing collection of print 
items on the shelves, allowing more 
room for growth, has been facilitated by 
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Lynn Bisha, James Kreuzer, Jeff Miller 
and Tom Ely. 

Jim Kreuzer successfully bid on a map 
case to accommodate outsized pho- 
tographs, and our existing file cabinets 
were rearranged to provide for installation 
of this unit in the media area. All the large 
photographs are now being stored using 
materials that will extend their lives. 

Ed Gable has taken on the role of Mu- 
seum Historian. He is documenting our 
progress in developing the new Museum 
campus, and has produced a PowerPoint 
program that was shown at the Rochester 


Amateur Radio Association meeting by 
Bob Hobday and Lynn Bisha. We will 
give a similar program at our upcoming 
Conference. In addition, the Museum 
staff will display some of the items from 
our collections in keeping with the Con- 
ference’s theme: “Kit Radio.” 


REPORT OF RON ROACH, W2FUI 
OPERATIONS MANAGER 


Our Volunteers 
Intensive work continued at the Gauss 
(continued on page 18) 


**Thomas Peterson, Jr. ........... Collection early books and brochures 
Robert A. Oppenheim........... Leeds and Northrup Type K potentiometer 
«*Bill Fizette, W2DGB ............. Collection audio tapes of early AWA Conferences 
Se Mark NICKEISOMN ..0..005055-00:5 00: Many scanners and CB radios 
“*Gary Chadwick, AB2IJ.......... Four Kenwood VHF/UHF handheld FM radios, 
with accessories 
SOPIUMACATOUl on ec Collection very colorful transistor radios. Nice. 
“*Steve Sykes, KD20M ............ Fredericks and Harris TTY modems 
SG OVIOIG EWING sccccccesscsenssees. Presto 6D record cutting system, complete 
PORTE LORNOK 6 i isecdii occas ecdese ss Early Cardon and McCullough AC tubes. 
Two Osram S625s. 
“*Jon P. Schlegel, WA3MVM.....Marconi TF2300B modulation monitor 


“*Warren Weidemann, W3ZRW..Book History of Communication and Electronics at 
Ft. Monmouth, NJ 


feuynn Bisha..W2BSN ...,.0.,.:.. Novelty transistor radios 

Linda SaNGDUIG:. 0 csis.s..es.c cas Entire contents of closed two-way radio 
repair shop. Big! 

fe0. Sidiey Schwab.........:.....5- Wheatstone Bridge removed from captured 
German WW2 military installation 

“*Brad Mitchell N8YG............. Jackson 648 tube tester, HP400A, 350 tubes, 
more... 

Seta RIOAGS o ceiesciseieces ss Collection early panel meters, mostly Weston 

BID ATONE p.scicvs ccureckoases’s Large collection test equipment, tubes, table 


radios, more... 
Compiled by Ed Gable, K2MP, Museum Registrar 
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ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


REED E. FISHER, W2CQH 
Variable-Pitch Grid Tubes 
(in “Vacuum Tube” column) 

Reed received EE degrees from Penn 
State and New York Universities. In 
1958 he joined the Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories, Whippany, NJ, where he de- 
signed 900 MHz RADAR receiver am- 
plifiers, protectors and filters. 

In 1970 he became a Supervisor in the 
AUTOPLEX cellular telephone system 
and circuit development lab, where he 
managed groups that developed the 850 
MHz AMPS cellular radio hardware, sys- 
tem architecture, call processing and the 
design of a test mobile unit. 

In 1990 Reed joined Oki America, 
Suwanee, GA, as Corporate Chief Engi- 
neer. His group designed the first CDMA 
portable cellular telephone. In 1995, he 
chaired T1P1.7 which standardized the 
Oki-designed 1.9 GHz W-CDMA Per- 
sonal Communications Service (PCS) 
system: J-STD-015/IS-665. He currently 
chairs IEEE 802.15.3c which is standard- 
izing a 60 GHz Wireless Personal Area 
Network (WPAN) system. 

First licensed in 1953, as W3VSB, 
Reed has published several articles in 
QST magazine on filter design and 
VHF/UHF/microwave converter circuits. 
He is an ARRL technical advisor and is 
the principal author of chapter 16, “Fil- 
ters and Projects,” in the 1996-2004 
ARRL Handbooks. 

Reed is a Fellow of the IEEE and of the 
Radio Club of America. 

His current hobby projects involve the 
restoration of World War II military radios. 


LO 


SCOTT M. FREEBERG WA9WFA 
Building a 1929 Style Hartley 
Transmitter 

Scott’s interest in radio began when he 
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was a youngster and his Dad gave him a 
Boy Scout crystal set. He still has fond 
memories of building the crystal radio with 
his Dad and watching hum string the an- 
tenna. From there he developed an 
interest in short wave listening and then 
ham radio. He has been a licensed ham 
radio operator since 1967, when he was 14. 

Immediately following high school, 
Scott entered the US Navy and spent 
three years as a Radioman 2nd class, 
practicing his radio hobby 24/7. Follow- 
ing his Navy adventure, he attended the 
Milwaukee School of Engineering and 
earned a BSEE. He has been employed 
for 24 years at Boston Scientific Corpora- 
tion, where he is an Engineering Fellow 
in the Cardiac Rhythm Management 
R&D division. 

Scott is a member of a team developing 
implantable pacemakers and defibrilla- 
tors, and is currently working on RF 
telemetry technology for communicating 
with those devices. He holds three 
patents for medical instruments. 

About six years ago Scott became in- 
terested in 1920s ham radio, joined the 
AWA, built his own transmitter, and 
started participating in the Bruce Kelley 
Memorial 1929 QSO Party. In 2007 he 
attended the AWA Convention, visited 
the Museum, and enjoyed the 1920s and 
1930s ham radio atmosphere there. 
Today he is Manager of the AWA 1929 
QSO Party and also enjoys participating 
in the other AWA on-the-air events. 

In the summer Scott loves to race his 
22' sailboat, and in the winter he has an 
iceboat and icesails Minnesota’s frozen 


lakes. 
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LEON HILLMAN, W2JXJ 
Low Power Radio Transmitters in the 
Early Space Program 

Leon is a Registered (NJ) Professional 
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Engineer with a career spanning over a 
half-century. He has been licensed as 
W2JXJ since 1936. He holds a degree in 
Electrical Engineering from NYU 
(evening division) and pursued advanced 
studies following service in the U.S. 
Army Air Force during World War II. He 
has been a section head at the U.S. Army 
Signal Engineering Lab at Ft. Mon- 
mouth, NJ, a Research Associate in the 
EE Department at NYU, and Chief Engi- 
neer of Production Research Corp. 

In 1957 Leon organized his own com- 
pany, Automation Dynamics. The firm 
developed antenna designs for aircraft 
and built instrumentation systems for at- 
mospheric research. Later the company 
conducted test equipment projects for the 
U.S. space programs that sent the first 
men into space and to the moon. His bi- 
ography appears in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica and Who’s Who in Science and 


Engineering. 
CSO 


DAVE SICA 
The 2009 Early Television Convention 
(in “Television” column) 

While still in grade school, Dave made 
good pocket money fixing radios, phono- 
graphs and pinball machines for neigh- 
bors. Twenty years later a friend gave 
him an old TV found in the attic. As of 
now, some eighty televisions later, TV 
collecting has become Dave’s primary 
vice. 

Dave is a founding member of the New 
Jersey Antique Radio Club, and enjoys 
participating in the club’s displays for the 
public. 

He serves as administrator for the 
club’s web site (www.njarc.org) and for 
that of the David Sarnoff Library 
(www.davidsarnoff.org). He is also video 
coordinator for the InfoAge Science and 
Technology Center (located on Marconi 
Drive in Wall, NJ) and for the Early Tele- 
vision Foundation. 

Dave originally considered a career in 
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engineering, but went over to the other 
side of the camera and became a pro- 
ducer/director. For the past twenty-five 
years, he has operated a video production 
company, Sica Productions, and finds 
that his vintage television collection pro- 
vides a never-ending opportunity to 
amuse and occasionally educate clients. 
His oldest TV is a 1940 RCA TRK-120 
mirror-in-the-lid set. 


SO 


ERIC P. WENAAS 

Internet-Based Resources for Antique 
Wireless Enthusiasts; Part I— 
Orphan Books 

Eric has had a lifelong passion for an- 
tique radios. He experimented with, and 
repaired, radios and televisions while in 
high school, and went on to study electri- 
cal engineering at Purdue University. 
Graduating with B.S. and M.S. degrees in 
Electrical Engineering, he then earned a 
Ph.D. degree in Interdisciplinary Studies 
at the School of Engineering of Univer- 
sity of New York (Buffalo). 

After graduating, he moved to South- 
ern California, working at Gulf General 
Atomic for several years before joining 
Jaycor, a defense company in Southern 
California, where he spent most of his ca- 
reer. Beginning as an engineer, he later 
became President and Chief Executive 
Officer. 

Upon his retirement in 2002, Eric set 
out to research the early days of wireless 
and document interesting historical vi- 
gnettes using original materials. He has 
written articles for the AWA Review and 
Antique Radio Classified, and has re- 
cently published a critically acclaimed 
book, RCA: The Golden Age of Radiola, 
1919-1929 covering the early history of 
RCA—uincluding the formative years of 
the Marconi Telegraph Company of 
America. For this work he received the 
AWA Houck Award for Documentation 
in 2007. 

He is a past member of the American 
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Physical Society, and a current member 
of the IEEE and the Antique Wireless As- 
sociation. Dr. Wenaas resides in South- 


ern California and continues to enjoy col- 
lecting and displaying radios and re- 
searching the early days of wireless. 


MUSEUM, continued from page 15 


Road building (Building 3) even as the 
volunteer staff prepared to host the latest 
open house, at multiple locations, during 
the 2009 Spring Meet. The addition of 
two new volunteers, Joe Granica and 
Sandy MacMillen, has accelerated the 
completion of several projects. 

Joe Granica joined Jack Roubie and 
Dan Waterstraat in painting the Building 
3’s interior. A crew of volunteers, includ- 
ing Gib Buckbee, Joe Granica, Sandy 
MacMillen, Ron Roach, Jack Roubie, 
Ron Walker and Dan Waterstraat in- 
stalled the massive 8'x10%' girder shelv- 
ing units in preparation for the move- 
ment of artifacts from the Annex. 

Jack Roubie completed the installation 
of Lexan on all windows at the building to 
provide added security. Parts Manager 
Dan Waterstraat led a number of volun- 
teers in transferring the 200 parts bins 
from the Annex to the completed parts 
room at the new building—which has 
space for 420 storage bins. Dan has under- 
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taken a re-sort of the parts as they are 
being moved to the new bin configuration. 

At the Media Center, as described in 
Bruce Roloson’s report, Warren Wiede- 
mann and Bob Hobday have made great 
progress in storing photographs and print 
items and entering them into the data- 
base. 

At the Annex, the photographing, bar- 
coding, database entry and storage of 
over 300 telegraph keys, a portion of the 
collection, was completed under the di- 
rection of Jim Kreuzer, AWA librarian. 
He was aided by his son, along with 
Lynn Bisha, Bob Hobday and Warren 
Wiedemann. 

The flurry of donations arriving during 
the Spring Meet was processed by Ed 
Gable and Lynn Bisha at the Annex, 
while Duncan Brown and Roy Wilder- 
muth continued their efforts to rehab a 
number of military items destined to de- 
light and educate the public at the new 
museum. 


A 25 kHz, 200 kW Alexanderson 
Alternator—From a 1926 Publication. 
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Variable-Pitch Grid Tubes 


By Reed Fisher, W2CQH 

2514 E. Maddox Rd. , Buford, GA 30519 
n most vacuum tubes the control grid 

[os grid) wires are spaced with a 
uniform pitch. During the 1930s sev- 

eral variable pitch triodes, tetrodes and 

pentodes were developed to solve (or mit- 

igate) two radio problems. 

One problem is that vacuum tube ampli- 
fiers are not linear amplifiers. They have a 
mild, annoying distortion caused by the 
“3/2 power law.” According to Spangen- 
berg (1), triode plate current is related to 
grid voltage by: ip = G [vg + Vp /p]3/? 
where ip is plate current, G is perveance, 
Vg is grid voltage, vp is plate voltage and 
u (mu) is voltage amplification factor. 
Tetrodes and pentodes have a similar char- 
acteristic. An ideal linear triode would 
have this characteristic: ip = G Vg. 

This 3/2 power distortion is usually not 
important for small signal rf, if and audio 
amplifiers, but becomes a problem for 
large signal audio power amplifiers 
where the plate voltage swing is large. 
This distortion was essentially eliminated 
in post 1940 audio power amplifiers by 
the use of negative feedback. 

Some work was done in the mid 1930s 
to mitigate 3/2 power distortion in audio 
power amplifiers by the use of variable- 
pitch grid tubes. “Variable pitch” can be 
obtained by either changing the pitch 
slowly, over the length of the grid, or 
abruptly with gaps in a uniform-pitch grid. 

A vari-pitch grid works as follows: As 
negative grid voltage is increased, reduc- 
ing the plate current, the closely-spaced 
grid wires begin cutting off the plate cur- 
rent first. When additional negative bias 
is applied, the wider-spaced grid wires 
cut off the residual plate current. There- 
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mia 
fore, plate current is reduced more slowly 
than in a sharp cutoff tube. This more 
gradual reduction of plate current, with 
increasing negative grid bias, may reduce 
3/2 power distortion. 

Vari-pitch grid tubes are also known as 
“variable-” tubes since p (mu) is depen- 
dent on plate current. In a uniform-pitch 
grid tube, mu is nearly independent of 
plate current. 

RCA’s 1938 air-cooled transmitting 
tube handbook describes the 838, a 100 
watt plate dissipation triode: “The grid is 
constructed so that the amplification fac- 
tor (u) of the tube varies with the ampli- 
tude of the input signal. This feature 
makes possible the design of class-B 
audio amplifiers to give high output with 
low distortion.” 

RCA said that a pair of push-pull 838 
triodes, with 1250 volts on the plates, will 
produce 260 watts of audio power with 
only 5% distortion. The 805 is a similar 
triode with top plate cap. Two 805s, in a 
push-pull circuit will produce 370 watts 
with 1500 volts. I can find no research 
paper(s) describing the development of 
these triodes. 

Another distortion reduction idea, in- 
vented by Otto Schade (2), of RCA, was 
to build a uniform-pitch grid power 
tetrode with correctly-shaped and cor- 
rectly-placed beam-forming plates. 
Schade’s famous 6L6 has an almost lin- 
ear ip Versus Vg characteristic for ip rang- 
ing between 20 and 200 ma. A push-pull 
pair of 6L6s, without feedback, will pro- 
duce almost 50 watts with 2% distortion. 

The second radio problem arose with 
the development of automatic gain con- 
trol circuits. The need for automatic gain 
control yielded the best-known line of 
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competing RCA 235. 


lar that they were renumbered 35/51. 


tion that was used in a few later tubes.—LAS 


vari-pitch grid, remote-cutoff pentodes, 
the °34, °35, °39/44, 58, ’78, 6K7, 6SK7, 
6BA6 and others. 

Harold Wheeler (3), of Hazeltine Labs, 
invented AGC in 1928. His leading patent, 
#1879863, resulted in litigation with RCA 
from 1932 to 1941. Wheeler built a 4- 
stage Neutrodyne (neutralized) TRF re- 
ceiver using UX201-A tubes. A diode- 
connected 201-A detected the audio and 
provided the negative AGC voltage. Even- 
tually, all mass produced, entertainment 
AM receivers would use this type of “sec- 
ond detector.” A 60 dB increase in rf input 
signal power resulted in only a 10 dB rise 
in detected audio voltage. Modern re- 
ceivers usually claim a 60 dB/6 dB ratio. 

Unfortunately, it was observed that 
very strong rf input signals, above 10 mV, 
caused the AGC voltage to bias the 201- 
A tubes to near cutoff plate current, which 
produced considerable audio distortion. 
This AGC distortion problem resulted in 
the development of slow (remote) cutoff 
tubes using vari-pitch grids. The first vari- 
pitch grid, variable-u, remote-cutoff 
tetrodes, the 550 and 551, were developed 
by Ballentine and Snow (4) in 1930. They 
were produced by Raytheon, and others. 
They were meant to be plug-in replace- 
ments for the 24 tube. 

The 550 may have become the 735, 
which appears to be pin-compatible with 
the ’24. With 180 volts on the plate and 
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he Ballentine-Snow article referenced by the author mentions that Arcturus, Raytheon, and Grigsby- 
Grunow (Majestic) participated in development of the 550 and 551. An engineer from Arcturus, 
writing in Radio Engineering for April 1931, discusses the 550 and 551, the de Forest 451, and the 


It appears that the 550 (not to be confused with de Forest's 550, their “50” 
power triode) didn’t actually reach production. The 551 and 235 were so simi- 


Besides improving performance, the 35 eliminated the need for “Local- 
Distance” switches on receivers, a small cost reduction. 

The 805 was not the only vari-u triode. Other examples are the 6U5 eye tube, 
RCA’s 6DS4 Nuvistor, and the 6FY5 once used in TV tuners. GE's 6386 is much 
prized as a spare part for the Fairchild 670 audio limiter —LAS 


A vari-p tube from the 1930 Ballantine-Snow article. This drawing shows the 
version where a few turns are clipped out of the center of the grid, a construc- 


90 volts on the 
screen, the 550 
plate current cuts 
off with vg = -30 : 
volts whereas the ’24 cuts off at -12 volts. 
The more modern remote-cutoff 6BA6 
pentode cuts off at -30 v. A similar tube, 
the sharp-cutoff 6AU6, cuts off at -4v. 
Thus, vari-grid tubes mitigated two 
radio problems. Mitigation of the first 
problem, large signal distortion, saw only 
limited use. Negative feedback provided a 
better solution. Mitigation of the second 
problem, distortion from AGC, saw wide- 
spread usage. Millions of remote-cutoff 
pentodes, for rf and if amplifier service, 
were produced up through the 1970s. 
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Caton Telegraph Factory Demolished 


Instrument Factory of John Dean 

Caton” was published in the No- 
vember 2001 edition of The OTB, addi- 
tional details you might be interested in 
have come up about the factory and its 
superintendent, Robert Henning. 

In 2004, I was contacted by Charles 
Stanley of The Daily Times in Ottawa, IIli- 
nois. He had seen my AWA article and 
was developing a story about the factory 
but was having trouble finding the loca- 
tion in Ottawa of the 19th century building 
that had housed the Caton factory. He in- 
terviewed me for his article and I sent him 
details about the factory’s location that I 
found in the Western Union Telegraph 


S™ my article, “The Telegraph 


Robert Henning, superintendent of the 
Caton Factory and designer of the instru- 
ments manufactured in Ottawa. Photo: 
Masonic Occidental Lodge files No.40 
AF&AM, Ottawa, IL. 
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Company Archives in Washington, D.C. 
and from the March 15, 1870 issue of the 
Journal of the Telegraph. 

Amazingly, the building was found to 
be still standing. His article was pub- 
lished on January 10, 2005 and the story 
was later picked up by the Associated 
Press and a CBS TV affiliate in Chicago. 
The article gave the factory and its his- 
tory some long overdue exposure and 
also made references to the AWA. Peo- 
ple in Ottawa, especially, were pleasantly 
surprised to learn about the building and 
its history. Unfortunately, I have learned 
that the recently discovered building, 
probably one of the oldest telegraph fac- 
tories in the U.S., was demolished this 
past February. 

During the 1850s and 1860s, the Caton 
facility was the largest telegraph factory 
in the Midwest. It came into existence 
because of the telegraph expansion being 
spearheaded by the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, Ottawa native 
John Dean Caton, and his Illinois and 
Mississippi Telegraph Company. The 
Caton factory was the dominant supplier 
of telegraph instruments for this part of 
the country. 

Some of the early telegraph shops in 
the U.S. set standards in instrument de- 
signs. Their instrument “patterns” be- 
came popular among telegraphers and 
telegraph superintendents, who would re- 
quest them from other manufacturers. 
The instruments produced in Ottawa 
were of this class and were referred to as 
“Caton Patterns.” 

All of the patterns produced in Ottawa 
were developed by Robert Henning, the 
shop’s superintendent. The first samples 
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were personally made by him. 
His popular patterns were later 
copied and manufactured by both 
Gray and Barton and the Western 
Electric Manufacturing Co. of 
Chicago. Some patterns were 
also offered in New York by L.G. 
Tillotson & Co. The Caton-pat- 
terned instruments were so dom- 
inant in the Midwest that in an 
1871 article, telegraph engineer 
and author Franklin Pope stated 
“The favorite instruments at the 
West are the ‘Caton Pattern,’ 


The Caton factory building. probably one of the 


which were originated by Hen- oldest telegraph factory buildings in the U.S., was 
ning, of the Ottawa shops, and demolished in February, 2009. Photo: The Times, 
are found in almost every office.”” Ottawa, IL. 


The Caton Pocket Set 


Probably the most notable in- 
strument produced in the Caton 
shop was their pocket telegraph 
set. It was used by U.S. Military 
Telegraph Corps during the Civil 
War. An operator could cut into a 
telegraph line in the field and put 
the set in series with it in only a 
few minutes. The instrument was 
also popular with railroad tele- 
graph superintendents, who 
found it set useful at the site of 
train accidents. 

The set is only five inches 
long, 2/4 inches wide and 1% 
inches thick, weighing only 10 
ounces. It is about the size of a 
small eyeglass case. The coils are 
wound with 36 gauge wire. There 
were two versions, one with two 
binding posts and another with four. The 
two-terminal model was the most com- 
mon. The four terminal set was consid- 
ered a “pocket relay.” In addition to using 
it as described above, the sounder had a 
pair of contacts wired to the extra termi- 
nals that would allow the set to key an- 
other circuit. 

A sample of the Caton pocket set was 
on exhibit at the Paris Universal Exposi- 
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An interior view of the factory during the 1860s 
from a stereoscopic pair. 


tion in 1867 and designated as a “Pocket 
field telegraph apparatus.” Samuel F.B. 
Morse, a U.S. Commissioner at the Expo- 
sition, filed a report of all the telegraphic 
apparatus. In his description of the Caton 
set he stated in part: 

“Here are all the instruments neces- 
sary for a complete telegraph office...It is 
designed for use in the field or out of 
doors...Mr. Caton states that during the 
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war he supplied the government with 
a large number of these instruments, 
but was unable to fill all the or- 
ders...An account of their services 
thus rendered each year would fill a 
volume, and, really, no train should 
ever move without one...It was beau- 
tifully finished, and was sent to the 
Exposition by Judge J.D. Caton, of 
Ottawa, Illinois, and manufactured 
in Ottawa by Mr. Robert Henning, 
whose telegraphic instruments are 
among the best in the country.” 


The Factory 


Henning first manufactured instru- 
ments on an upper floor of a reaper 
and mower factory on Clinton St. in Ot- 
tawa. But the demand called for a larger 
space. Judge Caton directed Henning to 
construct a single story, brick building, 
one hundred feet long and thirty feet wide 
at 1512 La Salle St. There was a sign on 
top of the building that said, “Telegraph 
Instrument Factory.” 

Entering the building there were two 
rooms on either side of a hallway. One 
was a storage room and the other was 
Robert Henning’s office with a window 
that opened up into the shop. Henning 
was a machinist by trade but was also 
proficient as a telegrapher and had a com- 


A close up of the markings on the Caton 
Pocket set. Photo: Russ Kleinman, WASY. 
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The Caton Pocket Set was used by the U.S. 
Military Telegraph Corps during the Civil 
War. Photo: Russ Kleinman, WASY 


pliment of operating Morse instruments 
installed in his office. 

The machine shop was well organized 
and bright, with walls painted in white. 
Each machinist had his own “outfit” of 
tools. The machinery of the shop con- 
sisted of eighteen lathes, one planer, one 
gear cutter and five shop-manufactured 
insulating machines for covering the 
magnet wire. In the back of the shop was 
a ten-horsepower coal-powered steam 
engine that was able to turn the lathe 
spindles at 3000 rpm. The equipment also 
supplied heat to the factory. Its boiler and 
furnace were located in a small separate 
wing. Henning also had a foundry in a 
separate building where he produced his 
own brass castings. Some of the interior 
details of the shop can be seen in a picture 
shown with this article. It comes from an 
original stereoscopic view that was taken 
by W.E. Bowman of Ottawa during the 
1860s. 

In 1867, Judge Caton sold the factory 
to Western Union. They expanded the 
factory and added a second floor. The 
number of machinists increased from 15 
to 28, some previously employed in Eu- 
ropean instrument shops. Robert Hen- 
ning was hired by Western Union to stay 
on as the superintendent. 

The facility quickly became second in 
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size only to Western Union’s main fac- 
tory in New York City. In 1872, the 
Western Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany was formed by combining the man- 
ufacturing assets of Gray and Barton in 
Chicago with those of Western Union’s 
Ottawa shop. Many of Ottawa’s machin- 
ists were persuaded to move to Chicago. 

According to a 1914 account by Julien 
P. Friez, a machinist who worked in the 
Ottawa shop, “(Elisha) Gray, with won- 
derful shrewdness, induced quite a num- 
ber of the hands to move to Chicago.” 
Friez, who started his career in Ottawa as 
an apprentice machinist in 1868, decided 
instead to move to Baltimore, where he 
started his own business manufacturing 
meteorological instruments. Beginning in 
July of 1872, some of the tools and ma- 
chinery of the Ottawa Shop were relo- 
cated to Chicago. 

Interestingly, Robert Henning did not 
move to Chicago at this time. He pur- 
chased the factory and attempted to man- 
ufacture telegraph instruments on his 
own with some of his remaining machin- 
ists. Henning’s efforts to compete with 
the larger shops were unsuccessful, 
though, and he sold the building in 1879 
to a horse collar business. His remaining 
machinists then left Ottawa to work for 
the Western Electric Mfg. Co. 

Henning also moved to Chicago but it 
is unclear if he was hired by Western 
Electric. He died in Chicago in 1885 at 
age 66 and is buried in Ottawa. His brief 
obituary stated that his machinist talents 
were utilized in Chicago but it did not say 
where. On a side note, Henning lost one 
of his sons during the Civil War. Edward 
Henning was just a sixteen year old pri- 
vate in the 53rd Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry when he was killed in Atlanta in 
1864. 
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Historical Marker 

The horse collar business was in oper- 
ation until 1919, when it the building was 
sold and made into wagon factory. After 
that several automotive businesses used 
the building including one operated by 
present owner who demolished the struc- 
ture to make a display lot. I am involved 
with an effort to raise the money neces- 
sary to obtain a historical marker from 
the Illinois Historical Society. We hope 
to place it at the site of the factory as a 
permanent reminder of Ottawa’s role in 
telegraphic history. 

I offer the following as a guide to help 
date the markings on the telegraph instru- 
ments manufactured in Ottawa: 
1853-1867 “CATON-OTTAWA ILL” 
1867-1872 “R. HENNING MAKER” 
and W.U. TEL. CO. 1872-1879 “R. 
HENNING MAKER” 
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Boatanchors on the Web 


teur radio operators, I’d like to de- 
vote this installment to antique and 
vintage communications equipment—af- 
fectionately called “boatanchors.” Boat- 
anchors have been so named because of 
their often large and heavy construction— 
ranging anywhere from 30 pounds up to 
over 80 pounds for individual pieces. 
There is a lot of activity on the Web 
dealing with boatanchors and featuring 
history, picture galleries, manufacturer’s 
on-line museums, manuals, price guides 
and amateur stations lovingly incorporat- 
ing this vintage equipment. I’m sure 
many of you brass-pounders and rag- 
chewers will have already bookmarked 
some of these sites, but you may just find 
one you didn’t know about. The follow- 
ing links are just the tip of the iceberg 
when it comes to the information out 
there—Enjoy! 


S ince many AWA members are ama- 


The Boatanchor Forum on Eham.net 
http://www.eham.net/forums/ 

Site Manager Mike Gilmer, N2MG 

An online forum of articles, news, equip- 
ment reviews and much, more regarding 
boatanchors. 
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The BoatAnchor Manual Archive 
http://bama.sbc.edu 

by Kenneth D. Grimm, K4XL (Extra) 
Manuals for boatanchors from Alliance to 
Yaesu. Most made up from individual 
contributions and scans. Also has many, 
many links to other resources for manuals 
and individuals’ websites. 


The R.L. Drake Virtual Museum 
http://www.dproducts.be/ 
drake_Museum/ 

by JM Cherry and Sindre Torp 

Drake Museum, manuals, Drake cata- 
logue, history of the Drake Line, products, 
information on Mr. R.L. “Bob” Drake and 
much more. 


Boatanchors.org 
http://www.boatanchors.org/ 

by Al, W8UT 

Shows some interesting boatanchor radio 
equipment here. It is the intention to share 
technical information and to allow those 
who are working on similar equipment to 
see some of the methods used to keep 
these neat old things operating. 


The Collins Collectors Association 

http://www.collinsradio.org 

The CCA is a non-profit, all-volunteer, 
(continued on page 28) 
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Air-Chrome Model 20 


The Celebrity Cone Speaker 


hy would I call this a “celebrity 

\ N | speaker?” Normally, when you 

find something at a radio show, 

you don’t really know to whom it origi- 

nally belonged or anything else about it. In 

this instance I was lucky enough to find a 

speaker not only with the name of the orig- 
inal owner but also a clue to its history. 

How did this come about? Well, it was 
a great sunny afternoon in Rochester 
New York at the AWA Conference flea 
market. There, on top of a console, sat 
this very nice Air-Chrome speaker. Since 
I already had an example in my collection 
I didn’t get too excited about it until I no- 
ticed the stainless steel plaque on the top 
of the speaker. 

I remembered the name on the plaque 
very well, as will many of you. Jackie 
Coogan was a famous child actor who, in 
later life, played a major role as “Uncle 
Fester” in the 1964 television series “The 
Adams Family.” 

John Leslie (Jackie) Coogan was born 
Oct. 26, 1914, in Los Angeles, California 
to John Henry Coogan Jr. and Lillian Rita 
Dolliver Coogan. In 1917, at the age of 4, 
he was discovered by Charlie Chaplin 
and began his career as a child actor by 
starring in the silent film “Skinner’s 
Baby.” In 1921 he played Charlie Chap- 
lin’s sidekick in “The Kid,” one of his 
most famous roles. 

He became the most famous child actor 
ever to hit the screen, and continued his 
career until his untimely death in 1984. 
Jackie earned more than four million dol- 
lars during his childhood, but the money 
was squandered for extravagant pur- 
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chases by his mother and stepfather. 

In 1935 Jackie sued his parents to re- 
cover some of the money, but lost be- 
cause he was so young at the time it was 
earned. However, as a result of this suit, 
a bill was passed in California protecting 
the earnings of child actors. 


Jackie Coogan in later years. 


Needless to say, I purchased the 
speaker. The additional information in 
the inscription on the plate “September 
22nd 1928 Buffalo, N.Y.,” provided 
enough information for my wife and I 
eventually to research the rest of the 
story. The burning question was, what 
was the connection between Jackie, this 
speaker, and Buffalo, N.Y.? 

A couple of years went by and the 
speaker sat in our collection. During an- 
other Rochester show we decided it was 
time to go to the Buffalo Public Library 
and find the answer to this question. At 
the library we found a few articles from 
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falo Courier Express. These newspapers 
were in very poor condition, but we hit 
the jackpot! On Saturday, September 
22nd, 1928, a week-long radio show was 
being held at the Broadway Auditorium 
in Buffalo. All the major vendors were to 
display and sell their latest in radio tech- 
nology. The radio show was sponsored 
by the Buffalo Radio Trades Association. 

Jackie happened to be in town during 
that week, scheduled to perform at the 
Shay’s Buffalo theater, and was also in- 
vited to open the radio show. During that 
very busy week, he played at Shay’s Buf- 
falo; was named Mayor of Buffalo for one 
day, taking control while Mayor Schwab 
went out of town; opened the giant radio 
show; and had a little time to spare for a 
his favorite game, playing golf with his 
dad at the Meadowbrook course. 

The radio show was to be an exciting 
event for Jackie because he had a chance 
to look for additions to his own private 
radio collection back home in California. 
We found many photographs of Jackie 
and his activities that week but most of 
them were in poor condition and not good 
enough to copy. 

There is much to be said about Jackie 
and the events that occurred in Buffalo, 
but since this is supposed to be a speaker 
article I will get to the speaker itself. The 
Temple Air-Chrome Model 20, accord- 
ing to the stamping on the inside, was 
manufactured in August 1928—just one 
month before it was to be presented to 
Jackie at the show. 

Originally the Air-Chrome Manufac- 
turing Co., the firm became a division of 
Temple after its purchase by that com- 
pany. It was located in Chicago Illinois, 
and Temple had a manufacturing facility 
in New Jersey as well. 

Air-Chrome manufactured many 
styles, colors, sizes and shapes of speak- 
ers. Some had patented double-exposed 
cones of lacquer-coated linen hand 
painted with scenes taken mostly from 
nature. Models can also be found with an 
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The front and back panels of the hand- 
some Model 20 have molded repwood in- 
serts framed with carved floral designs. 


aftermarket painting on the cone. 

My speaker is 14" high x 13" wide (in- 
cluding the feet) and 5.75"deep with 
molded repwood scrolling on the back 
and front panel inserts. There are carved 
floral designs in the wood frame sur- 
rounding the front and back inserts. The 
feet are also molded repwood. 

The main body of the speaker is wood 
with a thin leather-look material covering 
the sides, top and bottom. Both front and 
back panels have a gold/bronze textured 
grille cloth behind the scrolled 
insert with the complete body of the 
speaker finished in a walnut brown. 

For access to the internal working, the 
back section pulls off and is attached with 


The plaque that unlocked the mystery o 
the Model 20s provenance. 
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The driver unit is mounted over the rear 
cone, which is framed in felt. Right foot is 
adjustable. See text. 


four snap connectors. Inside it has the fa- 
mous Air-Chrome three legged pot 
metal reproducer (see photo) usu- 
ally found broken. Fortunately this 
one has only a few very small 
cracks. 

The right foot of the driver unit 
is adjustable and is spring loaded 
to allow the proper tension to be 
applied to the center of the cones. 
It is very important to keep the ten- 
sion between the driver pin and the 
fabric cone centers adjusted for 
maximum volume and frequency 


Sides, top and bottom are covered 
with a leather-look material. 


INTERNET, continued from page 25 


hobbyist organization and one of the 
largest collectors organizations in Ama- 
teur Radio today 


W7FG Vintage Manuals 
http://www.w7fg.com 

Catalogues of manuals, books for sale, 
on-line ordering. A member of the Ama- 
teur Radio Boatanchors Web Ring. 
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response without causing distortion. The 
two opposing linen cones are of different 
sizes stretched very tight and fastened to 
the center point where the driver pin is at- 
tached to the cones. Air-Chrome origi- 
nally patented this cone design, which al- 
lowed the speaker to produce a wider fre- 
quency response by utilizing a small cone 
for the higher frequencies and the larger 
cone for the lower frequencies. 

You can see from the photo of the dri- 
ver unit that the smaller cone (6" square) 
is in the back and trimmed with felt. The 
felt probably has no real function other 
than to give the cone edge a more cos- 
metic appearance. The larger cone (9.25" 
x 11.75") is in front and is the full 
size of the inside of the speaker 
front panel. 

I have no way of knowing 
where this speaker was all these 
years and how it finally turned up 
at the show. I asked the seller 
where he had purchased it and he 
said that he’d had it for some time 
and didn’t remember where he 
picked it up. If anyone reading 
this article has ever seen this 
speaker or knows something about 
it | would appreciate any informa- 
tion he or she may have. 


Boatanchor Pix 
http://oak.cats.ohiou.edu/~postr/bapix/ 
A great picture website for many manu- 
facturers like Drake, Hallicrafters, Clegg, 
Gonset, Hammarlund, etc. 


AC6V’s Amateur Radio and DX 
Reference Guide 

http://ac6v.com 

by Rod Dinkins - AC6V 

Featuring over 700 amateur radio topics 
and over 6,000 links. THE gateway to 
Ham Radio. 
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BY SCOTT M. FREEBERG, WA9WFA 


BUILDING A 1929-STYLE 
HARTLEY TRANSMITTER 


General Background 


n the 1920s hams were em- 
[brcin the latest technolo- 

gies as they migrated from ro- 
tary and mechanical spark trans- 
mitters to the new electron tube 
based oscillators and transmit- 
ters. To the modern eye, that ’20s 
technology may seem crude and 


unusable but there are a group of =AT&T Engineer 
Ralph Hartley. 


AWA hams today that are still 
building those transmitters and 
using them on the air to contact other 
hams around the country. 

In the December 2008 AWA Bruce Kel- 
ley Memorial 1929 QSO Party, there were 
approximately 58 stations on the air using 
1929 style transmitters on 3.5 MHz and 7.0 
MHz. If you’ve thought about building and 
operating your own 1929 transmitter, here 
is your chance. This article will discuss 
how to build an 80 meter 1929 style trans- 
mitter that can be used in the 1929 QSO 
Party or any other time for that matter. 

This oscillator configuration was 1n- 
vented by Ralph Hartley, an engineer from 
AT&T, in 1915. The “Hartley Oscillator,” 
as it was usually called, was a popular 
transmitter during the 1920s. It is a simple 
circuit consisting of two coils, a variable 
capacitor, the tube, and a handful of small 
parts. Don’t be fooled, though. This sim- 
ple circuit is easily capable of working 
coast to coast and around the world. 

The circuit that I used was published in 
OST August 1928 and is typical of the 
configuration used in the 20s and 30s. 
[ve taken some liberty with the compo- 
nent values to reflect what I had in my 
junkbox. The transmitter is capable of 
producing a pleasant and fairly stable 


CW tone. While working this 
year’s AWA 1929 QSO Party, I 
heard several absolutely beauti- 
ful Hartley oscillators, so there’s 
no reason for you to have any- 
thing less than a gorgeous signal. 
[ve never built a single-tube 
Hartley transmitter before so I 
thought that putting one together 
while writing this article would 
be a good experience for both 
you and me. And it was. I started 
building it Saturday morning and finished 
the testing by early Sunday afternoon. 
1920s era tubes can range in price from 
a few dollars to hundreds of dollars. For 
this project I selected the type 27, which 
is very inexpensive. The 27 (this type 
number might be preceded by UX2 or 
UX3 in older versions) was a very popu- 
lar audio tube in the 1920s and can be pur- 
chased at hamfests in the range of $3-$5. 
It is a 5-pin glass envelope triode with 
an indirectly heated cathode. Lighting the 
heater requires 2.5 volts AC @ 1.75 am- 
peres. The type 27 is capable of generat- 
ing 2 to 4 watts of output power depend- 
ing on the plate voltage and plate current. 


Construction 


I’ve included the schematic diagram of 
my transmitter with the actual values of the 
parts that I used. For the PA tuning capac- 
itor, I used a parallel combination of 400 
pFd fixed and 150 pFd variable. The fixed 
capacitor places the transmitter in the band; 
the variable capacitor gives us some band- 
spread tuning around the band. This circuit 
also has a 600 pFd capacitor in series be- 
tween the high voltage and the PA coil. 
This keeps the high voltage off of the coil 


BOSTON SCIENTIFIC CORPORATION * 4100 HAMLINE AVENUE NORTH 
SAINT PAUL, MN 55112-5798 ¢ TEL 651.582.4057 ¢ SCOTT.FREEBERG@BSCI.COM 
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and reduces the risk of shock. 

The transmitter was built on a piece of 
wood and almost all the components 
were attached with woodscrews. Just two 
machine screws were used. This genuine 
1920s construction technique is a real 
treat to work with because it’s not only 
easy to place parts, but you can also 
change your mind and move them in a 
matter of seconds. With a cordless drill 
and a box of wood screws, you can com- 
plete the job in short order. 

The parts were assembled on an 8" x 
10" piece of %" thick pine board. The di- 
mensions are not critical but if this is 
your first transmitter project, it might be 
prudent to leave yourself some extra 
space to work with. Parts placement is 
not critical in general but keeping the 
parts close together and connections as 
short as possible are important for the sta- 
bility of this transmitter. 

I set the major parts on the board and 
moved them around until I came up with 
a placement that looked like it would 
have short connections and a good circuit 
flow. The PA coil and standoffs were 
mounted first. The coil consists of 13 
turns of 4" copper tubing 3" in diameter. 
I wound the copper tubing on a 2.5" piece 
of PVC tubing and then slid the tubing 
off the form. The coil is suspended be- 
tween two ceramic standoffs. 

I love the look of a copper tubing coil 
because it is so typical of the real 1929 
transmitters. I did have to experiment 
with the number of turns on the coil ver- 


The original Hartley patent: #1,356,763. 


sus the tuning capacitance in order to get 
the transmitter into the 80 meter band. 

A grid dip meter was used to help de- 
termine the right amount of inductance 
(turns of copper tubing) and the fixed/ 
variable capacitor to put the transmitter 
on 3550 kHz. It turns out the grid dip os- 
cillator readings were right on the mark 
because the transmitter did indeed tune 
to 3550 kHz with no problems. 

The variable tuning capacitor and tube 
socket were placed in front of the PA coil. 
As mentioned virtually all the parts were 
fastened with wood screws. The two ma- 
chine screws were used to mount the vari- 
able capacitor. 

The LC tank circuit connections should 
be made with a beefy wire or tubing con- 
nection in order to offer the lowest possi- 
ble resistance to the high circulating cur- 
rents that occur here. All PA tank circuit 
connections were made with 4" copper 
tubing that was squeezed flat with holes 
drilled at the ends for making connections. 
I chose the flattened copper tubing just be- 
cause I wanted to try it, 
I liked its looks, and I 
knew it would have ex- 


: cellent current carrying 
1/ capabilities. 
ite . The other connec- 
2-S vac . 
Filament | tions can be made using 


Scehmatic of my Hartley, showing values of the parts I used. 
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#12 or #14 copper 
house wiring with the 
vinyl insulation re- 
moved. I like the cur- 
rent carrying ability of 


\ cw ke 
\ nt 
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Here’s the completed Hartley; it was an 
easy week-end project. 


the wire and the fact that it can be bent to 
create right angle wire routing similar to the 
look of the real 1920s transmitters. Key and 
power supply connections are brought onto 
the board using brass Fahnestock clips that 
I purchased at the AWA Convention. 

For safety reasons, I placed the high 
voltage Fahnestock clips at the rear of the 
board. The 2.5 volt filament clips were 
placed near the tube, on the left side, cen- 
ter. The clips for the key are on the left 
side of the chassis, closest to the operator. 


Tuning 
The only two “tune up” adjustments on 
the Hartley oscillator are the placement 
of the PA coil ground tap and the position 
of the antenna link on the PA coil. You 
will have to experiment with the ground 
tap location to discover the spot that pro- 
vides just the right amount of grid drive 
and yields the best sounding tone. When 
I first powered up the transmitter it had a 
nasty buzzy tone, but I was able to move 
the clip lead to a tap position that yielded 
both safe plate current and good tone. 
My transmitter worked great with the 
tap position shown in the picture, which is 
the sixth turn from the grid side (left side.) 
The second adjust is the physical 
placement of the antenna link coil near the 
PA coil. For the antenna link, I simply 
coiled up two turns of #14 AWG house 
wire, leaving the insulation on, and in- 
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serted it in between the first and second 
turn of the PA coil at the grid end. I ran 
this connection right to the coax antenna 
cable. 

Between the tap setting and the an- 
tenna link coupling, I was able to get two 
to four watts output depending on how 
hard I drove the tube. The goal is to ad- 
just the antenna link coil to give you a 
decent power output and yet maintain a 
decent tone. Generally the harder the tube 
is driven, the worse the tone becomes, so 
it is a balancing act between power out- 
put, frequency stability, and tone. 

For the filament voltage I used a 2.5 
vac transformer. For the high voltage 
power supply, I used a Heathkit TBD HV 
regulated power supply. With the tap and 
antenna link position that I discussed, this 
transmitter was drawing approximately 
35 millamperes at 200 volts. I measured 
2 watts output into a Bird wattmeter and 
50 ohm dummy load. The input power 
was 7 watts, output power 2 watts, yield- 
ing an efficiency of 28%. That’s pretty 
darn good for an audio tube. Out of cu- 
riosity, | cranked up the high voltage to 
250 volts and set the PA coil tap to yield 
50 mA plate current. This resulted in 4 
watts output with a good sounding tone. 


Conclusion 


In the 1920s the Hartley was the state of 
the art in tube oscillators and a favorite 
transmitter configuration of the 1920s 
hams. Some 90 years later in 2009 this 
transmitter circuit is still extremely popu- 
lar and being used in 1929 style transmit- 
ters for making ham radio contacts coast to 
coast. So even as the world rapidly 
changes around us, there are some things 
that remain the same and generate as much 
joy today as they it did the distant past. 

I enjoyed sharing this article with you 
and building my own Hartley transmitter 
at the same time. I hope you build your 
transmitter too because we’d love to hear 
you in the next AWA Bruce Kelley 
Memorial 1929 QSO Party. 
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BY ERIC P. WENAAS 


INTERNET-BASED RESOURCES FOR 


ANTIQUE WIRELESS ENTHUSIASTS 
Part I — Orphan Books 


© 2009 by Eric P. Wenaas 

his article is the first of a series 

chronicling internet-based re- 

sources of interest to the antique 
wireless enthusiast. The series has its ori- 
gin in the extensive research performed 
for my recent book Radiola (1) and vari- 
ous articles written for the AWA Journal 
and AWA Review. I found a number of 
valuable resources over time and decided 
to share them with other collectors, re- 
searchers and wireless enthusiasts. This 
article addresses books and periodicals 
that are available at no cost on line—and 
best of all, they have word-text-search 
capability right down to the captions and 
references, and can be downloaded in a 
PDF format for copying and scanning. 


Project Gutenberg (www.gutenberg. 
org) claims to have been the first with on- 
line electronic books, and including affil- 
iates, they claim to have something like 
100,000 books available. However, 
Google is now the 1,000-pound gorilla in 
this endeavor with over seven million 
books scanned as of November, 2008. 

Of the seven million books Google has 
scanned, one million are in full preview 
mode as part of formal publisher agree- 
ments, and another one million are public 
domain works. Most of the other five 
million are not in print or commercially 
available, and are now the subject of liti- 
gation. Google can only show snippets of 
their text, but a settlement now in the 
works would make these books available 


Images downloaded from books located 
through Google Book Search. Clockwise, 
from Above: Popoff-Ducretet Telephonic 
Receiver, Wireless Specialty 1P-76 Re- 
ceiver, deForest Double Audion Detector. 


E-MAIL: ADMIN@CHEZWENAAS.COM 
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for a broader preview— 
possibly on a paid-per- 
view basis or by sub- 
scription. 

The focus of this arti- 
cle is on “orphan” books 
which are in the public 
domain and available 
now in the full-view 
mode on-line from 
Google without cost. 
Orphan books include 
those published before 
1923, as well as those 
published between 1923 
and 1963 for which the 
copyright was not re- 
newed within 28 years 
of publication, as re- 
quired by statute. The 
copyright on most of 
these books were not re- 
filed within the required 
28 years, and so most 
are in the public domain. 

While the focus of 
this article is on books 
by specific authors, 
there are other types of 
scanned documents 
available such as period- 
icals, bulletins, science 
abstracts, and legal re- 
views. Among the more 
interesting of these doc- 


First Author Abbreviated Title 
Fahie, J. J. 

Hertz, H. 

Bottone, S.R. 
Fahie, J. J. 

de Tunzelmann, C. W. 
Fleming J. A. 
Maver, W. 
Sewall, C. H. 
Vreeland, F. K. 
Eichhorn, G. 
Fleming, J. A. 
Kennelly, A. E. 
Mazzotto, D. 
Robison, S. S. 

St. John, T. M. 
Erskine-Murray, J. 
Lodge, O. 
Ruhmer, E. 
Massie, W. W. 
Twining, H. L. 
Bottone, S.R. 
Fleming, J. A. 
Trevert, E. 
Robison, S. S. 
Ashley, C. G. 
Hoppough, C. I. 
Collins, A. F. 
Fortescue, C. L. 
Kennelly, A. E. 
Marchant W. H. 
Stanley, R. 

U.S. Signal Corps 
Zenneck, J. 

U. S. Signal Corps 
Fleming J. A. 
Goldsmith, A. N. 
Robison, S. S. 
Bucher, E. E. 
Fleming, J. A. 
Robison, S. S. 
Laughter, V. H. 
Stanley R. 

Stone, E. W. 
Laure, H. 


A History of Wireless Telegraphy, 1839-1899 (1*' ed.) 
Electric Waves 

Wireless Telegraphy and Hertzian Waves 

A History of Wireless Telegraphy 3" ed.) 

A History of Wireless Telegraphy (2 ed.) 

Hertzian Wave Wireless Telegraphy 

Maver’s Wireless Telegraphy 

Wireless Telegraphy 

Maxwell's Theory & Wireless Telegraphy 

Wireless Telegraphy 

Principles of Wireless Wave Telegraphy 

Wireless Telegraphy 

Wireless Telegraphy & Telephony 

Manual of Wireless Telegraphy 

Wireless Telegraphy for Amateurs and Students 

A Handbook of Wireless Telegraphy 

Modern Views of Electricity (3 ed.) 

Wireless Telephony in Theory and Practice 
Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony Pop. Explained 
Wireless Telegraphy and High Frequency Electricity 
Wireless Telegraphy and Hertzian Waves 4" ed.) 
Wireless Wave Telegraphy and Telephony (2 ed.) 
The A BC of Wireless Telegraphy Be ed.) 

Manual of Wireless Telegraphy (2"° ed.) 

Wireless Telegraphy & Wireless Telephony 

A Treatise upon Wireless Telegraphy & Telephony 
Manual of Wireless Telegraphy & Telephony 
Wireless Telegraphy 

Wireless Telegraphy & Wireless Telephony 
Wireless Telegraphy 

Text book on Wireless Telegraphy 

Radiotelegraphy 

Wireless Telegraphy 

Radiotelegraphy 

Electric Wave Telegraphy and Telephony (3rd ed.) 
Radio Telephony 

Manual of Radio Telegraphy and Telephony (4"" ed.) 
Practical Wireless Telegraphy 3" ed.) 

Electric Wave Telegraphy and Telephony (4 ed.) 
Robison’s Manual of Wireless Telegraphy (4"¢ ed.) 
Operator’s Wireless Telegraph and Telephone HBk. 
Text Book on Wireless Telegraphy 

Elements of Radiotelegraphy 

Radio engineering Principles 


Table 1. A sampling of books on wireless telegraphy pub- 
lished from 1899 to 1919 and available from the Google 
Book Search in full-view format as of May 1, 2009. 


uments are selected volumes of Proceed- 
ings of the IRE, The Electrical Review 
(London) and The Electrician (London), 
the Journal of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers (London), and the Bulletin of 
the Bureau of Standards. It is likely that 
more volumes of these periodicals will be 
added over time. 

The remainder of this article is divided 
into three sections: 1) a sampling of 
books and selected content now available 
dealing with early wireless telegraphy, 2) 
suggestions on how to search for, access, 
catalogue and store documents, and 3) 
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suggestions for how to create a library, 
scan text and convert images to reason- 
ably high-quality documents in JPEG, 
TIFF and other formats. 


Sampling of Works Available 


With over a million books available, it 
is impossible to provide a really repre- 
sentative sampling of the “orphan” books 
of interest to antique wireless enthusiasts. 
The sampling here (Table 1) consists of 
books published between 1899 and 1919 
dealing with wireless telegraphy, the sub- 
ject of several recent articles I have been 
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preparing for publication. 

The books written in this early period 
are of particular interest to the wireless 
enthusiast because there were few other 
sources of information documenting the 
development of wireless in the U.S. at 
that time. Periodicals published in the 
U.S. from this period have limited con- 
tent and are generally unavailable. If this 
is not your forte, do not worry. As an an- 
tique radio enthusiast, you will undoubt- 
edly find whatever you want by follow- 
ing the search instructions given here. 

In reviewing the titles of Table 1, I was 
surprised at the quantity and quality of 
the books available. These books are 
among the best written in this period, and 
include those by the brightest and most 
referenced authors—such as Hertz, 
Fahie, Braun, Fleming, Massie, Lodge, 
Zenneck, Pierce, and Bucher to name a 
few. Whoever made the selection of 
books for the Google project clearly 
knew what they were doing. 

Collectively, these books present a 
comprehensive view of wireless telegra- 
phy in the pre-broadcast era in the U.S., 
England, Germany, and Italy and, to a 
lesser extent, Russia and France. Scat- 
tered throughout the volumes are images 
of hardware used by various operating 
companies between 1897 and 1919. A 
few of these have been reproduced here 
to give an idea of what is available. 


Getting Started 


To access the Google library, start by 
going to and enter a key search word of 
your choice in the “Search Books” box at 
the top—for example “telegraphy.” Go 
to a box at the upper left labeled “Show- 
ing,” click on the arrow to select “full 
view only.” This choice will pull up only 
those books that you can fully access. 
Bookmark this page (which I refer to in 
the rest of this article as the “book home 
page’’) in your Favorites. 

If you wish to retrieve any of the books 
in Table 1, just enter the title listed and 
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the author, and the book title will gener- 
ally pop right up. Sometimes you may 
have to search for awhile, and there is al- 
ways a change that Google has removed 
it from the “full view” mode. Double 
click on the entry and you can peruse the 
book in “page image” mode—or by 
clicking on the “plain text” button to the 
upper right, you can convert to the “plain 
text” mode. 

In the page image view, you can scroll 
down through the pages to view the book, 
or you can enter a search word or words 
in the box to the upper right with the 
words “Search this book” in the box. In 
the plain text view, the text and figures 
can be copied and inserted in other docu- 
ments. However, this mode is somewhat 
difficult to use, and many of the figures 
appearing the in “page image” view do 
not appear in the “plain text” view. 

I suggest that you now go back to the 
“book home page” and enter search 
phrases of interest so you can get an idea 
of the type and scope of the information 
available. I often use this page as my 
search engine for wireless-related items 
rather than the Google home page be- 
cause this search focuses on orphan doc- 
uments which are for the most part from 
the wireless era rather than the modern 
era. 

There is almost no limit to the type of 
information you can find using this page 
as the search engine: early radio ads from 
a large number of wireless and broadcast 
radio companies, descriptions of wireless 
equipment manufactured by both domes- 
tic and foreign wireless companies, legal 
briefs on wireless suits, trademark regis- 
trations, wireless articles from many 
types of periodicals, etc. 


Creating a Library 


The next step is creating a library that 
you can readily access. A library can be 
formed on the Google book web site or 
on your own computer. There are severai 
advantages to forming a library by down- 
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AWA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


RIT INN AND CONFERENCE CENTER , ROCHESTER, NY 
AUGUST 20-23, 2009 © THEME: KIT RADIOS 


~*~, 


ELCOME BACK! At the 48th annual Conference, collectors and history enthusiasts will convene, ex- 
VAY es equipment, and learn more about the development of radio and electronics. If you have 

never been to the yearly “reunion,” why not give it a try? Rochester (Henrietta) is just north of up- 
state New York's beautiful Finger Lakes region, easily reached by car or plane. The site is 26 easy miles from 
the AWA Museum in Bloomfield. 

Advance registration is encouraged using the enclosed card. You may also pre-register by visiting 
www.antiquewireless.org and clicking on “Conference Pre-Registration.” The general public is being ad- 
mitted this year, and pre-registration will enable you to avoid possible long lines at the flea market open- 
ing by picking up your pre-printed admission badge in advance. Flea market spaces will be assigned on a 
first come-first served basis for non-pre-registered attendees. 

The Conference site is the Rochester Institute of Technology Inn and Conference Center. This is the same 
facility where we've been running the Conference for many years. It offers special nightly Conference rates 
of $89.00 for a single or double. Get your reservation in early! For info or reservations, call (585)359-1800, 
and make sure you mention the AWA! The Conference Center has restaurant facilities, and other lodgings 
and restaurants are nearby. 

The hotel is reached from Exit 46 of the New York State Thruway (I-90): take I-390 north to NY 253 west, 
to NY 15 south. Look for the RIT building about 0.7 miles on the right. For visitors arriving by air, the loca- 
tion is about seven miles or 15 minutes from the airport. There is shuttle service, 6:30 a.m.-11 p.m. (spec- 
ify the RIT Inn and Conference Center). But if you take a cab, make sure the driver understands that you are 
NOT going to the RIT campus, but rather to the Inn and Conference Center. 

Please check the AWA website antiquewireless.org for additional information. 


Conference Chairperson Conference Accountants Auction 

ROY WILDERMUTH BARNEY AND JANE WOOTERS BRUCE ROLOSON 

Program Chairperson. Admission and Registration 

GEOFFREY BOURNE DAWN VAN ZILE AND SUSAN WILDEMUTH AWA ELECTRONIC 
COMMUNICATIONS MUSEUM 

Contest Chairpersons Promotion 

GEOFFREY BOURNE MARC ELLIS VILLAGE GREEN, BLOOMFIELD, NY 

CHRIS BACON Refer to map at left. 


TO ROCHESTER 


N 
A 
Race ut ee £ __ Directions from hotel: Right (south) 
fe S on Rt. 15. At Avon (9.5 mi.), left 
(east) on Rts. 5 and 20. At Bloom- 


ThruWay Exit 45 field (16 mi.), left at brown “Radio 
a Museum” sign near Holloway House 


Exit 42 


cfd 


ee eae 
CAA 


RIT inn 


restaurant. Go approx. 200 ft. and 
park. Museum is on the left. 


HOURS: 

Sunday, August 16 — 2-5 p.m. 
Friday, August 21 — 7-9 p.m. 
Monday, August 24 — 2-5 p.m. 
Vetortiowoms ag. ROUNd trip bus transportation to 
Pe eon hart Museum and Annex available 
Thursday evening. 


, VILLAGE OF 
VICTOR, NY 


BOUGHTON fHILL RD 


AWA Annex Bldg 

6910 Rte 5&20 

At American Legion Post 
1.2 Mile East of Museum 


AWA Museum 
2 South Av 


Bloomfield, NY \, 


Park 


S 
- (*) ‘ 
: West ; 
ey hae eS Antique 


Shops 


Canandaigua, NY 
les 


Telephone: 

Museum (585) 657-6260 
Annex (585) 657-4572 
Curator (685) 392-3088 


AWA CONFERENCE AGENDA 


THURSDAY (8-20-09) 


5 p.m.—Pre-Registered attendees may pick up 
packets in Hotel Lobby 


5 p.m.-9 p.m.—Parking in flea market for pre- 
registered vendors. Selling is not permitted 
at this time. 


7 p.m.— Seminar: Disappearing Wireless 
History Tom Perera and Virginia Uter- 
mohlen-Lovelace. Virginia is the grand- 
daughter of Jack Binns. Binns was wireless 
operator on the Republic when his ship col- 
lided with the Florida in 1909. He triggered 
the first radio sea rescue using radio com- 
munications. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


FRIDAY (8-21-09) 


6 a.m.—Flea Market opens. Food service will 
be available on-site.(Friday and Saturday) 


8 a.m.-5 p.m.—Book Fair. Pre-assembly Court 


9 am.—Seminar: RCA’‘s Last Tube Dr. Alex 
Magoun. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms 


10 a.m.—Seminar: Radio Lantern Slides. 
Geoffrey Bourne. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms 


11 a.m.—AWA Members’ Forum. Be ready 
with questions, discussion topics and sug- 
gestions, regarding the operation/mission of 
our club and Museum. Seneca-Onondaga 
Rooms. 


1 p.m.—Seminar: True Confessions of a 
Heathkit Addict. A fun, interactive, mix of 
Heathkit history, product information, col- 


lecting dos & don'ts, and troubleshooting — 


hints. Steve Gladstein. Seneca-Onondaga 
Rooms. 


2 p.m.—Shortwave & Longwave Report. 
Bart Lee. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


3 p.m.—Seminar: Antique Radio Magazine. 
A look at this lavishly-produced Italian pub- 
lication, featuring amazing full-color pho- 
tography. and many items never seen in 


America. Robert Lozier. Seneca-Onondaga 
Rooms. 


4 p.m.—Key & Telegraph Seminar, Jom Per- 
era, W1TP Moderator. David Bart: Tele- 
graph Communications Posters; Roger 
Buttingnol: Telegraph Instruments; Vince 
Thompson: Telegraph Keys; Gil Schlehman: 
Bugs. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


5 p.m.—Old Equipment Contest Check-in. 
Salon A, B, C. 


7-9 p.m.—AWA Museum and Annex Open. 


9-11 p.m.—Old Equipment Contest Check- 
in. Salon A, B, C. 


SATURDAY (8-22-09) — 
6 a.m.—Flea Market 
8 a.m.-5 p.m.—Book Fair—Pre-assembly Court. 


8 a.m.—Old Equipment Contest (Last minute | 
Check-in) 


9 a.m. Seminar: Authors and Editors Get- 
Together: No formal program, but drop in, 
have a snack, and discuss your ideas for ar- 
ticles with AWA Review Editor Robert Mur- 
ray, AWA Journal Editor Marc Ellis, and a 
contingent of Journal Column Editors. Treaty 
Room. 


9 am.—Old Equipment Contest (Judging) 
Salon B, C, D. 


10 a.m.—Pre-1912 Wireless and Electrical 
Apparatus. Discussion and display of 
items shown by members, moderated by 
Lauren Peckham and Felicia Kreuzer. Be sure 
to bring an early item from your collec- 
tion.—Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


11 a.m.—Seminar: History of Professor — 
David Hughes. /vor Hughes. Seneca- 
Onondaga Rooms. 


Noon—Contest Viewing 


1 p.m.—Review of Amateur Operations. ae 
Tim Walker, W1GIG. Salon A. 


BY GEOFFREY BOURNE AND CHRIS BACON 
CONTEST COORDINATORS 


THE OLD EQUIPMENT CONTEST 
2009 AWA CONFERENCE 


The theme of this year’s conference and contest is Kit Radios. Through the years 
there have been many makers of kits for the hobbyist and the experimenter. 


THEME EQUIPMENT CATEGORIES 


1. THE 1920s : 3. THE 1950s AND 1960s 
Many companies made their radios in kit form for : Gray Mark, Allied, Lafeyette, Eico, Radio Shack and 
assembly by the purchasers. Companies like Leutz, : many others. Bring in a nice example. 
_ Fried Eisemann, Pacific Radio and many others. So. 
bring in a nice example. : 4, HEATHKIT—ALL YEARS 
: A. Test Equipment 
2. THE 1930s AND 1940s B. Amateur Equipment 
Companies like RCA, NRI, Capital Radio, Deforest In-_ C. High Fidelity Equipment 
stitutes, and Allied Radio made kits for learning and: D. All other Products 


enjoyment. Enter them here. 


THE $ TANDARD RECEI VER CATEGORIES 


5. PASSIVE RECEIVERS : lamp radio. There are many different styles and varia- 
Any detecting device, not including vacuum tubes or : tions. Some fine examples would be a Porto Bar Radio, 
solid state amplifying devices, whose purpose is to : Melody Cruiser ship radio, or any radio made to look like 
convert radio energy into intelligible signals. : something else. 


. 1920S SUPERHET RECEIVERS 11. PORTABLE RADIOS 
Any receiver that employs the superheterodyne circuit Any battery-operated portable radio may be entered 
and is from the 1920s can be entered here. : in this category. We may split the category into 


: decades so a transistor set does not compete with a 

7. 1920S TUNED RF RECEIVERS : 1920s tube set. So bring in anything from an early 

During the 1920s the TRF was one of the most : portable radio from the twenties to a Zenith 
widely produced sets on the market. It was avail- : Transoceanic from the fifties or sixties. 


able in kit form, factory assembled or to be built : 
from scratch from plans in a magazine. This is : 12. SPEAKERS 


where you would enter a Freshman Masterpiece,an : | A. HORN 

AK 20 and so on. : Any sound reproduction device can be 
: entered here as long as it employs a horn or bell for 

8. 1920S REGENERATIVE AND : sound amplification. 

REFLEXED RECEIVERS B. CONE 

Manufacturers employed different circuits to improve : When radio sets obtained greater power output lev- 

the receiving capabilities of their radios. The regen : els the magnetic speaker unit was designed with 

and reflex are among the many that were used. Bring : large surface areas for better sound reproduction. 

in a fine example of this type of radio. There are many fine examples of this type of 


speaker, i.e. Tower Adventurer, Western Electric... 


9. CATHEDRALS, TOMBSTONES AND CON- : 
SOLES 1930S AND 1940S : 13. TEST EQUIPMENT 


These are probably the most recognized types of : There were many makers of test gear. A short list 
antique radios around. Just about everyone re- : would include Supreme, Superior, Hickok, Weston, 
members someone in their family having one of : Read-Rite, General Radio, Simpson, Rider and RCA. 
them. So bring in that Philco 90 or any other cathe- : There are too many others to list. So surprise us, 
dral, tombstone or console. We will split the cate- : bring in the unusual or the common. 


gory if enough entries show up. 


: 14. TUBES 


10. RADIOS IN DISGUISE : In this category you can display a single tube or a col- 
Entries here can range from an end table radio toa : lection. There should be a common theme with the 


AWA CONFERENCE AGENDA 


THURSDAY (8-20-09) 


5 p.m.—Pre-Registered attendees may pick up 
packets in Hotel Lobby 


5 p.m.-9 p.m.—Parking in flea market for pre- 
registered vendors. Selling is not permitted 
at this time. 


7 p.m.— Seminar: Disappearing Wireless 
History Tom Perera and Virginia Uter- 
mohlen-Lovelace. Virginia is the grand- 
daughter of Jack Binns. Binns was wireless 
operator on the Republic when his ship col- 
lided with the Florida in 1909. He triggered 
the first radio sea rescue using radio com- 
munications. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


FRIDAY (8-21-09) 


6 a.m.—Flea Market opens. Food service will 
be available on-site.(Friday and Saturday) 


8 a.m.-5 p.m.—Book Fair. Pre-assembly Court 


9 a.m.—Seminar: RCA’s Last Tube Dr. Alex 
Magoun. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms 


10 a.m.—Seminar: Radio Lantern Slides. 
Geoffrey Bourne. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms 


11 a.m.—AWA Members’ Forum. Be ready 
with questions, discussion topics and sug- 
gestions, regarding the operation/mission of 
our club and Museum. Seneca-Onondaga 
Rooms. 


1 p.m.—Seminar: True Confessions of a 
Heathkit Addict. A fun, interactive, mix of 
Heathkit history, product information, col- 
lecting dos & don'ts, and troubleshooting 
hints. Steve Gladstein. Seneca-Onondaga 
Rooms. 


2 p.m.—Shortwave & Longwave Report. 
Bart Lee. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


3 p.m.—Seminar: Antique Radio Magazine. 
A look at this lavishly-produced Italian pub- 
lication, featuring amazing full-color pho- 
tography. and many items never seen in 


America. Robert Lozier. Seneca-Onondaga © 
Rooms. 


4 p.m.—Key & Telegraph Seminar, Tom Per- 
era, W1TP Moderator. David Bart: Tele- 
graph Communications Posters; Roger | 
Buttingnol: Telegraph Instruments; Vince 
Thompson: Telegraph Keys; Gil Schlehman: 
Bugs. Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


5 p.m.—Old Equipment Contest Check-in. 
Salon A, B, C. 


7-9 p.m.—AWA Museum and Annex Open. 


9-11 p.m.—Old Equipment Contest Check- 
in. Salon A, B, C. 


SATURDAY (8-22-09) _ 
6 a.m.—Flea Market 


8 a.m.-5 p.m.—Book Fair—Pre-assembly Court. 


8 a.m.—Old Equipment Contest (Last minute | 


Check-in) 


9 a.m. Seminar: Authors and Editors Get- 
Together: No formal program, but drop in, 
have a snack, and discuss your ideas for ar- 
ticles with AWA Review Editor Robert Mur- 
ray, AWA Journal Editor Marc Ellis, and a 
contingent of Journal Column Editors. Treaty 
Room. 


9 a.m.—Old Equipment Contest (udgings ' 
Salon B, C, D. is 


10 a.m.—Pre-1912 Wireless and Electrical 
Apparatus. Discussion and display of 
items shown by members, moderated by | 
Lauren Peckham and Felicia Kreuzer. Be sure 
to bring an early item from your collec- | 
tion.—Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. Se hat 


11 a.m.—Seminar: History of Professor 
David Hughes. /vor Hughes. Seneca- 
Onondaga Rooms. 


Noon—Contest Viewing 


1 p.m.—Review of Amateur Operations. 
Tim Walker, W1GIG. Salon A. 


2 p.m.—Seminar: Restoration Forum. Host: 
AWA Journal Editor Marc Ellis, with author 
of Eric Wenaas; AWA Journal “Radio Re- 
producers" editor and noted speaker re- 
Storer Buford Chidester; and AWA Journal 
“Transmitters” editor Bruce Howes, W1UJR. 
Brief formal presentations on restoration is- 
sues, followed by informal group discussion. 
Bring your own restoration case histories 


the talented members of our audience. 
Salon A 


2-5 p.m.—Main Auction check-in, bidder regis- 
tration. Registration fee of $3 Non-Refund- 
able. No Items Containing Mercury! !— 
Seneca-Onondaga Rooms. 


6 p.m.—Social Hour. Charades Room 


7-9 p.m.—AWA Awards Banquet. Iroquois 
Ballroom 


9-11 p.m.—Auction Preview. Seneca- 
Onondaga Rooms. 


and questions to discuss with our panel and © 


9-11 p.m.—Old Equipment Contest Viewing. 
Salon A, B, C. 


11 p.m.- Midnight—Contest Pickup 
SUNDAY (8-23-09) 

6 a.m.— Flea Market 

8 a.m.-5 p.m.—Book Fair. Pre-assembly Court 


8 a.m—Auction Preview Continues. Seneca- 
Onondaga Rooms. 


8 a.m.—Contest Pickup 


9 a.m.—Vacuum Tube and Paper Col- 
lectibles Auction.—lroquois Ballroom 


10 a.m.-noon—General Auction. Continuing 
from paper-collectibles; includes communi- 
cations gear and gear donated to support 
Museum maintenance. 


1:00-4:30 p.m.—General Auction continues. 


4-? p.m.—Auction pickup and Payout. Reg- 
istration Area. Fe ae | 


GENERAL CONFERENCE INFORMATION 


FLEA MARKET POLICIES 

The flea market will run only in conjunction with 
the conference dates, from Friday morning to Sun- 
day afternoon. No flea-market sales will take place 
at the hotel parking lot prior to Friday. The Flea Mar- 
ket area will be sealed off and patrolled until the 
gate opens at 6 a.m. Friday. No items containing 
mercury}! 

New York State sales tax forms will be available. 
AWA is not responsible for sales tax. Neither AWA 
nor the RIT Inn and Conference Center are responsi- 
ble for the security of personal property in the Flea 
Market area. We are asked to confine market activ- 
ity to the designated area to avoid the NY State 
Thruway right-of-way. 

The RIT management and the Conference Com- 
mittee have devised a parking plan for Conference 
attendees to park at RIT on a first come-first park 
basis. There will no longer be a shuttle from the var- 
ious motels to the Conference location. However, 


additional parking, serviced by shuttle buses, will 
be made available. 

IMPORTANT! Illegally parked vehicles will 
be towed by a commercial towing agency 
and may not be available for redemption 
until Monday. The redemption price is very 
steep and must be paid in cash, so we urge 
you to park only in prescribed areas. If your 
car is towed there is nothing we can do 
about it! 


AUCTION POLICIES 

This year each attendee may place up to five 
items in each auction. For larger lots please make 
prior arrangements with the Auction Chairperson. 
For a complete summary of auction rules and poli- 
cies, please see the back of the auction registration 
form you will receive at the Conference. Non- 
member attendees must provide a picture 
ID and a major credit card to bid. 


| 2009 ANNUAL CONFERENCE — EASY REFERENCE 


For Thursday evening, August 20 activities, see AWA Conference Agenda. 


6 a.m. 


8 a.m. 


9 a.m. 


10 a.m. 


11 a.m. 


Noon 


1 p.m. 


2 p.m. 


3 p.m. 


4 p.m. 


5-6 p.m. 


6 p.m. 


7 p.m. 


9 p.m. 


11 p.m. 


FRIDAY. 
AUGUST 21 


Flea Market 
Opens 


Book Fair 


e 


RCA‘s Last Tube 


Radio Lantern Slides 


Members’ 
Forum 


Confessions of a 
Heathkit Addict 


Shortwave & 
Longwave Report 
Antique Radio ~ 


Magazine 


Key and Telegraph 


Contest check in 


AWA Museum 
and Annex open. 


Contest Check-in 
Reopens 


SATURDAY 
AUGUST 22 


Flea Market 


Book Fair 


Authors & Editors 
Contest Judging 


Pre-1912 

Apparatus 
History of Prof. 
David Hughes 


Contest Viewing 


Review of 
Amateur Operations 


Restoration Forum 


Main Auction Check-in 


Until 5 p.m. 


Social Hour 


Annual Awards 
Banquet 


Contest Viewing 
Auction Preview 


Contest Pickup 


SUNDAY 
AUGUST 23 


Flea Market 


Book Fair. 
Auction Preview 
Contest Pickup 


Vacuum Tube 
Auction 


Paper Collectibles 
Auction, 


Main Auction 


Ladies’ Luncheon 


Auction Stops 


General Auction 


Auction Pickup 
and Payout 


display, such as historical significance, technological 


break through, etc. The display should tell a story. 


15. TELEVISION 
A. MECHANICAL 
Bring in a scanning disk or a mirror screw set. It 


can be original or a modern replica. 


B. ELECTRONIC 
This is the category that includes any television set. 
It can be Black & White or Color; kit or factory. 


THE AMATEUR RADIO CATEGORIES 


16. SPARK TRANSMITTERS AND ARTIFACTS 


Do not hesitate to enter a major piece of spark : 


equipment if you think it is rare or historically sig- 
nificant. 


17. VACUUM TUBE TRANSMITTERS AND 
RECEIVERS 


Some of the sets for this class are old, some notso : 


: old, most home-built. While the predominant entries 
have been amateur-constructed, commercial equip- 
: ment is welcome. This year we are going to split the 
: category in two. 


A. HOME BREW 
B. COMMERCIAL 


THE CRAFTSMAN CATEGORIES 


18. RESTORATION OF APPEARANCE 
The purpose of this category is to display exam- 
ples of rebuilding and refinishing the cabinets and 
containers that were used to house radio re- 


_ part of the entry. The critical element is the ap- 


pearance of the radio, including woodwork, es- : 


cutcheons, dials, knobs and other visual details. 


. RESTORATION OF OPERATION 


This is the category for those craftsmen who art- 


fully substitute modern components for old fail- 
ures. The new electrolytic in the old can is an ex- 
cellent example. Another is the transistorized 
tube. Perhaps the replacement of pot-metal parts 
by silver-gray-colored epoxy castings has been ac- 


complished by one of us. If so, please bringin the : 
set that incorporates that restoration. An entry : 


should be accompanied by documentation show- 


: ing the basis of the update that preserves the quality 
: of the original. 


: 20. NEW OR REBUILT 
ceivers. There is no requirement for a particular : 
kind or size of set to be entered. A description of : 
the work done will be considered an important : 


Previously we have encouraged entries that 
showed the conference attendees how substitu- 
tions and reconstructions would provide vital 
parts or pieces. We also encouraged craftsmen 
who had made an old function come alive again 
to bring their work for review. Do you remember 
the Federal receiver that was entered several 
years ago and the operating Marconi coherer de- 
tector from a few years later? We want to con- 


tinue that tradition, so bring in your retrospective} — 


designs and your reconstructions. There is no re- 
quirement for particular devices or circuits. 


. OPEN CATEGORY 
Enter any item that does not fit into the listed 
categories. 


THE CON TES T AWARDS 


ELLE CRAFTSMAN 

Given in memory of Bruce Elle to a builder of 
a high-quality radio receiver of an old or new. 
type. 

‘MATLACK TRANSMITTER 

Given for excellence in constructing or restor- 
ing transmitting equipment. 

RALPH O. WILLIAMS DISPLAY 
Recognizes the informational value and qual- 


ity of an exhibit in the contest at the AWA con- 
ference. 


_THOMPSON BEST OF SHOW 
Awarded in honor of ai am 


_ Eunice Thompson, W1MPP, for the tor 
in the Old Equipment Contest oe 
| Conference. 

PEOPLE'S CHOICE : 

_ Awarded to the entry that receiv 


favorable votes from attendees and visito 
to the contest. All entries including disp 
are eligible for this award. 


_ loading books onto your own computer 
(click on “Download pdf” at the upper 
right). The files are available even when 
not online, the files will always be avail- 
able at no cost even if Google changes its 
policy regarding free access, and the files 
must be downloaded anyway if you want 
to scan figures for use elsewhere. 

Since most documents cannot be word- 

searched in the downloaded PDF files, 
you should also download a bookmark 
for each book. Then the book can be eas- 
ily found on the Google web site to use 
the word-search capability. 
_ The best way to start your library is to 
create a “Library” directory and down- 
load to the directory both the PDF docu- 
ment and a bookmark to the document’s 
web site address so that it can recalled 
quickly for purposes of word searches. 
Unfortunately, both are necessary—one 
for scanning images and the other for 
word searching. 

Fortunately, you can easily insert a 
bookmark in your Library directory for a 
book you have opened. Simply drag the 
icon in the extreme upper left corner of 
the Google screen to the Library direc- 
tory. If your browser does not support 
this function, go to the upper left corner 
of the Google screen and click on “File,” 
then click on “Save As.” You’ll be taken 
to a browser screen you can use to find 
and select your Library directory. Click 
on “Save” in the lower right of this screen 
and you are done. Since one file is a PDF 
and other is a bookmark, both can be as- 
signed the same name. 

Here is a tip for scanning figures and 
converting them to JPG, TIFF or other 
similar files without losing resolution or 
quality. For this you do need the full ver- 
sion of Adobe Acrobat, not just the free 
Acrobat Reader. Go to your saved PDF 
file and bring the desired page into view. 
Pull down the Document menu at the top, 
click on “Pages” and then on “Extract.” 
Click on “Okay” but do not click on 
“Delete pages after extracting.” 
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Go to the upper left and click on “File” 
and then “Save as.” Go to the pull-down 
menu labeled “Adobe PDF file” and se- 
lect the JPEG, TIFF or other file type de- 
sired and then click on “Save.” Voila! 
You can then crop the resulting graphic 
and process it to fit your needs. I’ve in- 
cluded here a few illustrations I’ve ac- 
quired in this way. 

The same procedure can be used to ex- 
tract an article from one of the journals or 
a chapter from a book, except that the de- 
sired page numbers must be inserted on the 
“Extract” box. Note that the page numbers 
on the PDF file do not correspond to the 
page numbers of the books or journals— 
the difference being that the introductory 
pages in the books and journals are as- 
signed page numbers in the PDF files. 

For those who like a hard-copy library, 
many of the orphan books are available in 
that format (printed on demand) from a 
number of sources, for example Abe- 
Books (www.abebooks.com) and Ad- 
dALL (http://used.addall.com/) They 
typically cost about $20. Soft-copy ver- 
sions are also available if desired. 

Alternatively, you can pick and choose 
the best of the books with the figures you 
like the most, and then buy the origi- 
nals—which invariably have images of 
superior quality. It should also be noted 
that some of the books which are shown 
on Google Books, but not in “full-view” 
mode, are available in print-on-demand 
format at low cost from various book 
dealers. One example of such a book is 
Telephony without Wires by Philip R. 
Coursey. I wish you all happy reading. 

Look for Parts II and III of this series 
(“Museum Resources” and “‘Radio Ser- 
vice Bulletins, Newspapers and Miscel- 
lany,” respectively) in the next two issues 
of The AWA Journal. 


REFERENCE 


(1) Sonoran Publishing, ISBN 978-1- 
886606-21-0, snrnpub@aol.com 
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BY LEON HILLMAN, W2)JX} 


LOW POWER RADIO TRANSMITTERS 
IN THE EARLY SPACE PROGRAM 


In The Beginning 


adio signals from the low-power 
R tarsmites aboard the artificial 

earth satellites Sputnik and Ex- 
plorer I were received worldwide and di- 
rected attention to the space program. In 
addition to these transmitters, however, 
there were many lesser-known applica- 
tions of small radios that also advanced 
our objectives in space. 

Sputnik I, launched October 4, 1957, 
emitted signals at 20.005 and 40.992 
MHz. A 1 watt transmitter worked alter- 
nately on these frequencies, producing 
pulses of about 0.3 second duration. The 
duration of the signal pulses provided en- 
coding of temperature and pressure. Sil- 
ver-Zinc batteries were the power source. 
Four whips constituted the antenna. 

Explorer I, the first U.S. satellite, was 
launched January 31, 1958. The 18 pound 
payload is reported to have had sensors 
for measuring cosmic rays, micro-mete- 
ors and temperature. The radiation around 
our planet, known as the Van Allen Belt, 
was also detected by this satellite. 

There were two transmitters, one radi- 
ating at 108 MHz with 10 milliwatts out- 
put; the second at 108.03 MHz providing 
60 milliwatts output. Mercury batteries 
were the power source. One antenna was 
a turnstile type with 4 whip elements, 
each 22.5 inches length. The other an- 
tenna was a slotted dipole on the skin. 


Recovery Strategy 


On May 5, 1961, Alan Shepard was 
launched into space in a Mercury Free- 
dom 7 capsule by a Redstone 3 rocket. 
He was recovered after a suborbital flight 


of 15 minutes 28 seconds, having be- 
coming the first American in space. 

Prior to this achievement there had 
been numerous unmanned flights in the 
Mercury program. The nose cones and 
data packages were intended to be recov- 
erable. However, despite extended effort, 
not all of the critical capsules were re- 
trieved after impact in the ocean. 

Before Freedom 7 was to be launched it 
was essential to ensure that the space cap- 
sule could be recovered. A rugged low 
power radio transmitter and a strobe light 
were tested as recovery aids, but despite 
these aids, many flight packages were lost 
and some sank too soon to be recovered. 

It was difficult to find a partially sub- 
merged nose cone in the sea, even after 
sightings by search aircraft. To aid in the 
recovery effort, it was decided to develop 
a locator buoy that would be dropped from 
the search aircraft upon sighting the target. 

At that stage in the space race rapid re- 
sponse was essential, so the engineers at 
Cape Canaveral Space Center recruited 
qualified suppliers— especially small 
companies with the required technology. 
ACR Electronics of New York City, 
which specialized in camera flash light- 
ing, to was called upon to outfit a drop 
device with a strong strobe light. 

The drop buoy was also to house a 
compact radio transmitter which could 
emit distinctive pulses. Automation Dy- 
namics of Tenafly, New Jersey, designed 
a pulsed oscillator with average power 
output of 1 watt in the 400 MHz range. A 
vertical rod antenna protruded above the 
waterline when the buoy was afloat. 

Using the new hardware, recovery of 
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Left: Wind shear probe; transmitter on boom at far 
left. Right: Drop type recovery buoy with strobe light 


and radio transmitter. 


space capsules now became reliable. For 
example, the Mercury capsule launched 
at Cape Canaveral January 1961, carry- 
ing 37 pound chimp “Ham,” was picked 
up downrange by helicopter after its ride 
in space. Soon after, in May, the Mercury 
Freedom 7 capsule with Alan Shepard 
aboard was successfully recovered after 
the first American space flight. 


Wind Shear Program 


As the space program advanced during 
the 1960s, rocket scientists were con- 
cerned about the influence of wind shear 
on the rocket as it ascended through the 
atmosphere of the earth. Wind shear is 
defined as the longitudinal wind 
vector with respect to altitude. 
It can be interpreted as the hor- 
izontal acceleration experi- 
enced by a vehicle descending 
at a known velocity. 

At that time, wind shear was 
measured by tracking a free ris- 
ing weather balloon using opti- 
cal means and radar. But shear 
conditions could change rapidly, so 
the usefulness of the resulting data was 
limited by of the extended time required 
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for the balloon to ascend. 

The U. S. Army Electronics R&D 
Laboratory, Atmospherics Branch, had 
envisioned a free-falling device that 
would be dropped from a high altitude 
aircraft immediately before a rocket 
launch. In a matter of minutes the wind 
shear would be computed from data 
transmitted from the sensing instruments 
aboard this falling wind shear probe. 

The aerodynamic requirements for a 
wind shear probe are that the descending 
vehicle should be capable of tracking 
horizontal wind as it moves vertically 
through the atmosphere. The vehicle is 
also required to be aerodynamically 
tuned so that it will fall in a vertical atti- 
tude and will remain vertical despite 
its lateral velocity difference with re- 

spect to the wind. 

A wind shear probe was designed 
with the use of an 
“air log” to measure 
vertical descending 


Transmitter from 
the nose cone 
of an unmanned 
capsule. 
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velocity. It contained a four- 
bladed propeller mounted on 
the front end of the nose sec- 
tion. Each revolution trig- 
gered a frame of data from the 
probe. Data was obtained 
from a magnetometer, ac- 
celerometer, and altitude 
barometer, with associated 
circuits and a battery pack. 

The radio transmitter 
telemetered data in the form 
of pulse position modulation, 
except for the barometric data 
pulse which was pulse width 
coded. 

The transmitter operated at 
1680 MHz with an input of 
3.6 watts. Required filament 
power was 1.2 watts; transis- 
tor circuits required an addi- 
tional 0.7 watts. All power 
was furnished by mercury 
cells. 

The oscillator and vertical 
antenna of the transmitter 
were mounted on a boom 
ahead of the probe. This mounting plat- 
form was extended, as far as structurally 
permissible, to reduce the influence on 
air log calibration and to minimize the 
modulation effect on the r.f. radiation by 
the metallic blades of the air log. 

The antenna was vertical for reception 
on the RA WIN AN/GMD-1 system on 
the ground. Data gathering equipment in- 
cluded an Ampex FR300 digital tape 
transport, encoder, and readout matrix. 

Initial testing of the Automation Dy- 
namics wind shear probe was carried out 
March 14, 1963. at Wallups Island, Vir- 
ginia, A NASA facility. Launch altitude 
was 40,000 feet. The probe was acquired 
by trackers and recorded by telephoto and 
radar, in addition to the telemetry which 
yielded useful information. The probe de- 
scended into the Atlantic Ocean miles 
from the launch site, and recovery was 
not attempted because of high seas. Other 


1964. 
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Atlas with Ranger VI 
clears the pad at Cape 
Kennedy on January 30, 


launchings of wind shear 
probes followed. 


Destination Moon 


NASA’s unmanned 
Ranger program provided 
intensive reliability tests 
with the Atlas launch vehi- 
cle as well as the first 
close-up pictures of the 
surface of the moon. Its 
transmitters for telemetry 
and TV consisted of a 60 
watt TV transmitter at 
959.52 MHz and a second 
60 watt unit at 960.05 
MHz. A 3-watt transpon- 
der operated at 960.58 
MHz. Its antennas con- 
sisted of a high gain dish 
and a cylindrical quasi- 
omni-directional unit that 
was a Slot array design. 

Rapid advances in space 
technology, including elec- 
tronics and radio communi- 
cation systems, led to 
Apollo 11’s July 20, 1969 moon landing. 
The spacecraft brought men to the moon 
and returned them to earth, where they 
were safely recovered. A variety of small 
radio transmitters played important roles in 
this mission. 
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The Kingsley AR-7—An Australian Version of the HRO 


ny serious student of the develop- 
As of radio art and science dur- 

ing the decade of the 1930s—es- 
pecially as applied to the communications 
receiver—cannot but wonder at the speed 
with which new developments seemed to 
arrive. The pace was similar to that of 
today’s progress in computer technology. 
In 1931, for example, OST listed 45 ama- 
teur stations of which 78% (35) were 
homebuilt, and only five of these were su- 
perhets. But by 1936, only seven of 35 
stations surveyed used homebuilt re- 
ceivers, and only 23% of 
these were regenerative. 
(Moore, 1991.) 

According to Ray Moore’s 
book Communications Re- 
ceivers, the first complete 
modern communications re- 
ceiver, using the criteria he es- 
tablished, was the RME-9, in- 
troduced in December, 1933. 
This receiver set the standard 
for most communications re- 
ceivers well into the years 
after World War II. Not only 
that, but RME used this same basic circuit 
until 1953. 

The National Company, of Malden, 
MA, well established in the field since the 
very early days, introduced the classic 
HRO receiver in 1934. It was a remark- 
able work of engineering, craftsmanship 
and ingenuity, with many unique fea- 
tures. In fact, it was so good that compa- 
nies in Australia, New Zealand, Ger- 
many, and Japan copied it, with or with- 
out licensing from National. 

In Australia, the Amalgamated Wire- 
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less of Australasia (A.W.A.) company 
copy was licensed by National, while the 
Kingsley Radio Company of Melbourne 
didn’t bother with a license. After the 
war, Kingsley was successfully sued by 
National for patent infringement. (One 
wonders why their legal counsel allowed 
this infringement.) 

I became interested in these little- 
known HRO brethren after acquiring a 
Kingsley K/CR/11 receiver, the predeces- 
sor of the AR-7. Internet research led me 
to a museum and web site authored by 


The author’s Kingsley K/CR/I1. 


Ray Robinson, VK2ILV (1), the source of 
most of the information for this article. 
Another valuable source was Barry 
Williams, KDS5VC (2), and my sincere 
thanks go to both of these gentlemen. 
Other web pages were helpful also, but the 
overall total of information is surprisingly 
sparse for such a noteworthy product. _ 

Howard Kingsley Love founded 
Kingsley Radio in Melbourne, Australia 
in 1931, as a manufacturer of domestic 
radios, special order radios and related 
apparatus. When the Royal Australian 
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Two views of the K/CR/1] interior. 


Air Force (RAAF) issued a spec for an 
Australian-made high-performance 
LF/HF communications receiver, the 
Kingsley Company designed and submit- 
ted the K/CR/11. 

It was accepted by the RAAF, desig- 
nated the AR-7, and an initial order for 20 
receivers was placed. The Australian 
Army also adopted this receiver, with a 
black wrinkle painted panel, as the Re- 
ception Set. No.1. Another version was 
purchased by the Dutch Navy, with a 
front panel printed in Dutch. 

After World War II, the AR-7A model 
was created for RTTY service, and the 
KCR-11/AR-7 was used by the Aus- 
tralian Department of Civil Aviation 
(DCA) for civil aviation use; it was des- 
ignated Communication Receiver No.1. 
Discounting the various official modifi- 
cations which appeared from time to time, 
the KCR-11 and the AR-7 were identical. 

The description on Ray Robinson’s 
web site is well written, and I paraphrase 
(with permission): 

“The AR-7 was made in Australia dur- 
ing 1940 and bears an extremely close 
resemblance to the National HRO re- 
ceiver. The tuning range is 138 kHz to 25 
MHz, with a gap of 45 kc on each side of 
the 455 kc IF, using plug-in coil boxes. 
The design is a single-conversion super- 
heterodyne receiver with 2 RF stages, 2 
IF stages, a BFO, and an S-meter ampli- 
fier. The sensitivity is I microvolt. The 
front panel is usually stainless steel(3), 
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and it is a very distinctive receiver. 

“It has two 6U7G RF stages, a 6K&G 
mixer, two 6U7G IF stages, a 6C8G de- 
tector/AVC/audio preamp, and a 6V6 
audio output stage. A 6C8&G acts as a 
BFO and S-meter amplifier. 

“The external power supply and 
speaker are usually mounted in a short 
19" rack, with the AR-7 on the bottom, 
the speaker in the middle, and the PS at 
the top. The latter was designed to work 
on either 12 VDC or 240VAC mains. The 
complete unit weighs about 118 pounds.” 

The radio is very well built, using 
heavy metal construction. The chassis is 
of 18-gauge cadmium-plated sheet steel, 
spot welded. Note that all the bypass ca- 
pacitors are wired to a common ground 
bus, which ties all the major components 
into one single ground. The passive com- 
ponents are also fixed firmly in place, 
practices not usually seen in American- 
made receivers. The output transformer 
has a single 600 ohm output winding, and 
the speaker panel a 600-ohm to 3.5 ohm 
matching transformer. A significant cir- 
cuit difference from the HRO is the use 
of a 6K8 combined oscillator-detector. 

However, the physical similarities to 
the National HRO are striking. They in- 
clude a PW-type dial and gearbox with 
12 feet of bandspread, four tuning capac- 
itors at right angles to a gearbox, and plug 
in coil drawers. 

Restoration of these radios to working 

(continued on page 49) 
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The 2009 Early Television Convention 


By Dave Sica 
davesica@juno.com 
Photos by Wayne Bretl 


“Wothe long-standing NTSC 
television standard in 
the United States—first 
implemented in black-and- 
white in 1941—supposedly 
died with the “analog shutoff’ 
of June, 2009. Our first color 
system, CBS’s spinning color 
wheel “field sequential’’ de- 
sign, supposedly died in 1953 
when RCA’s all-electonic color system 
was adopted as the second NTSC standard. 
The truth is that neither of these well- 
known “deaths” is completely true. But 
while the “analog shutoff’ has been the 
subject of much public discussion, it was 
only at this year’s Early Television Con- 
vention that many of us were reminded of 
the details behind the little-known “sec- 
ond wave” of CBS field sequential color 
as used in the Apollo space program of 


Chuck Pharis “working on” a camera 
from the RCA TV remote truck. 
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Stanley Lebar discussing an Apollo color camera. 


CAMERA COLOR FILTER WHEEL 


Higher 


1960s and 1970s. How appropriate that 
not one, but two, of the presentations at 
this year’s Early Television Convention 
offered a unique “behind the scenes” per- 
spective on the television technology of 
the Apollo space program. 

The Early Television Foundation 
hosted the seventh annual Early Televi- 
sion Convention this past May at the 
Early Television Museum in Hilliard, 
Ohio. The weekend event kicked off with 
an auction of over a hundred vintage tele- 
visions. Many of the sets were, to put it 
kindly, of less than museum quality. But 
these condition issues, coupled with our 
weak economy, made it possible for col- 
lectors to stock up on fixer-upper items at 
low prices unseen for many years. 

Not that it was all in poor condition. 
Several less common items, especially 
those in fine condition, commanded im- 
pressive prices. Interest was high, espe- 
cially from buyers outside the United 
States. Also, this was also the second year 
the Convention was broadcast live on the 
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Title slide from Stanley Lebar’s presentation. 


Internet. Internet viewers were able to 
participate in the auction and obtained 
several nice examples of collectible 
American sets. One of these sets, an RCA 
621, went for nearly two thousand dollars. 

The auction was followed by a full af- 
ternoon of seminars. The Early Televi- 
sion Convention is the only place you'll 
find seminars focused on this particular 
narrow niche of technology history. The 
presentations this year continued the fine 
tradition of high quality we’ve come to 
expect at this event. 

We were pleased to welcome Dr. 
Reinhard Bruch, son of Walter Bruch 
who developed the PAL color system. 
Dr. Bruch provided a unique perspective 
on the accomplishments of this television 
pioneer. For example, he described how 


’ iggest 
accomplishments in television history by 
recording an athletic event at the Hitler Olympic 
Games with his ionoscope camera. 


Walter ueciaen his camera at the 93 6 
Olympics. 
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his father had built the television cameras 
seen in those famous photos of the 1936 
Olympics. It was another rare opportu- 
nity to hear about this chapter of televi- 
sion history directly from an eyewitness. 

Mark Gray of Spacecraft Films dis- 
cussed Apollo video in general and 
touched on the process whereby the pro- 
prietary slow-scan video from the moon 
camera was converted for broadcast on 
earth. Daryl Hock presented a wonderful, 
detailed documentation of his painstak- 
ing restoration of a 1931 RCA field trial 
receiver. 

Another highlight of the Convention 
was Stanley Lebar’s narrative about his 
work on the cameras used in the moon 
landings. Stan was the Apollo 11 camera 
systems program manager at Westing- 
house. He described the crude (by today’s 
standards) technology used to deal: with 
the incredible constraints on bandwidth, 
size, and weight in developing the camera 
that brought us those iconic live images 
from the moon. His group was working 
with no design precedents; even the han- 
dle of the camera had to be specially engi- 
neered to meet never-before-considered 
challenges. Stan also discussed color cam- 
era systems used on later Apollo missions. 

Cliff Benham set up a demonstration 
of modern circuits displaying the original 
NTSC color system and CBS Field Se- 
quential Color. Originally requiring a 
spinning color wheel in front of a black- 
and-white television screen, the CBS sys- 
tem was displayed on a tri-color ki- 
nescope—with no wheel—fed by Cliffs 
custom-designed processing circuits. It 
was a charming and unexpected pleasure 
to witness a conversation between Cliff 
and Stan Lebar as they discussed field se- 
quential color systems. All the color cam- 
eras sent to the moon used color wheels. 

James O’Neal offered his painstak- 
ingly documented journey to find the 
truth about Reginald Fessenden’s leg- 
endary December 24, 1906 broadcast, 
commonly cited as the first radio enter- 
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_tainment programs broadcast to a general 
audience. After much investigation, 
O’Neal has reluctantly come to the con- 
clusion that Fessenden’s famous broad- 
cast probably never happened. 

Lloyd McIntyre described the Museum 
of Radio and Technology in Huntington, 
West Virginia. And Don Saltzman of- 
fered personal memories regarding the 
famous CBS/RCA color war of 1951—a 
war that freed our televisions of the past 
five decades from requiring color wheels 
(except, of course, at NASA!). 

Chuck Pharis made a valiant attempt to 
resurrect the camera system in the Early 
Television Museum’s 1948 RCA TV re- 
mote truck. At one point, the entire mu- 
seum was filled with smoke as a power 
supply failed dramatically. Despite the un- 
cooperative electronics, Chuck feels that 
success is within reach and we hope to see 
the truck systems in operation next year. 

So although the field sequential color 
system officially died in 1953, it actually 
lived on until the seventies at NASA. 
And although NTSC officially passed 
away this year, it and CBS color live on 


Some of the television sets entered in the 
auction. 


at the Early Television Museum. 

The museum is open on weekends and 
by appointment. It is located at 5396 
Franklin Street, Hilliard Ohio 43026. Its 
website is www.carlytelevision.org. Con- 
tact the museum at 614-771-0510 or 
info@earlytelevision.org. Look for more 
convention photos at Early Television 
Foundation’s website at http://www. 
earlytelevision.org/2009_convention_ 
photos. html. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVER, continued from page 46 


condition is essentially the same as with 
any American-built National HRO. Be- 
sides the usual reversal of casual unoffi- 
cial modifications, particular attention 
should be paid to the tubular capacitors 
and the resistors, as it is doubtful that the 
original builders planned on components 
lasting for 70 years. Two authors who 
discuss their experiences are David Mac- 
naughton, VK2BA (4) and Ray Robin- 
son, VK2ILV. 

Some 3200 of these receivers were 
made, and they became very popular with 
radio hams when they were made avail- 
able after the war. Thus most receivers 
have been modified, and to find one in 
original condition with all its components 
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is rare. But they do show up occasionally, 

as witness the one shown on Ray Robin- 

son’s web site, as well as the one owned 

by the writer. 
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RADIO RAMBLINGS 
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Modulation Products Where They Didn’t Belong! 


his is an experience I had while 
| working for a small radio station in 
the 1960s. One of the three 
turntable channels in our main control 
room didn’t sound right. There was a 
““wissh-wissh-wissh” sound—something 
like an AM radio station when it is not 
tuned correctly. This sound produced no 
deflection on the VU meter, but it cer- 
tainly could be heard. 

Noises like that produce effects in our 
ears similar to a tone in the 2-4 kHz 
range, which includes the frequencies to 
which our ears are most sensitive. Being 
the Station Engineer, it was up to me to 
restore good music reproduction from 
that turntable—and fast! 

Clearly, there was something wrong 
with that turntable, yes? No! The matter 
turned out to be much more mysterious 
than that. 

After exhausting all the possible causes 
that I could imagine relating to that 
turntable, I thought about our recently- 
installed second UHF STL (ultrahigh 
frequency studio-transmitter link). The 
first one operated at 450.7 MHz and the 
new one was at 455.7. And Glory Be— 
when either of them was turned off, the 
“wissh-wissh” from the turntables 
stopped! 

But however could that be? The UHF 
transmitter carriers were 5 MHz apart; 
how could they produce audio products? 
They were both transmitting program 
audio by FM—could that have something 
to do with it? Oh yes! 

The power output of the STL transmit- 
ters was 14 W, modulation was wide- 
band FM, and the antennas were Yagis 
with a gain of about 13 dB, giving an 
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ERP (Effective Radiated Power) of 300 
W. Over what bandwidth does wide-band 
FM produce modulation products? 

An instrument called a spectrum ana- 
lyzer provides an easy way to look at this 
situation. Like an oscilloscope, the spec- 
trum analyzer portrays a signal waveform 
with amplitude on the vertical or Y axis. 
But while the oscilloscope displays time 
on the horizontal or X axis, the horizontal 
axis of the spectrum analyzer shows a fre- 
quency segment, typically a “center fre- 
quency” (identified as “CF”) in the middle 
of the screen, with lower frequencies to the 
left, and higher frequencies to the right. 

Let’s look at some modulation displays 
on the oscilloscope and spectrum analyzer. 
Figure 1 shows an oscilloscope display of 
a signal amplitude-modulated at a low per- 
centage with a single | kHz tone. The 
upper trace shows the modulating wave- 
form; the lower trace shows the resulting 
amplitude-modulated radio-frequency car- 
rier. Figure 2 shows the same signal on a 
spectrum analyzer. In Figures 3 and 4, the 
modulation now approaches 100%. 

On the spectrum analyzer displays, the 
sidebands are the short vertical lines to 
the left and right of the carrier, which is 
the taller vertical line at “CF”. They are 
displaced from the carrier by | kHz, 
which is the modulation frequency. 

Notice that the sideband aptitude is 
greater at the high-modulation percent- 
age than the amplitude at low-modulation 
percentage, and that the carrier amplitude 
does not change with modulation per- 
centage. The shortest vertical lines at the 
extreme left and extreme right of the dis- 
play are displaced by 2 kHz above and 2 
kHz below the carrier. They are modula- 
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Fig. 1. A.M. signal modulated at low per- Fig. 2. Signal of Figure I as seen on a 
centage by a I kHz tone. Top trace: mod- spectrum analyzer. 

ulating waveform; bottom trace: modu- 

lated carrier. 


Fig. 3. Same as Figure 1, but modulation Fig. 4. Signal of Figure 3 as seen on a 
approaching 100%. spectrum analyzer. 


Fig. 5. Spectrum analyzer trace of a fre- _ Fig. 6. Spectrum analyzer trace of a fre- 
quency modulated a signal at low modu-__ quency modulated signal at higher mod- 
lation level. ulation level. 
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tion products produced by distortion. 

Now let’s see the same spectrum ana- 
lyzer displays, but with frequency modu- 
lation. Here (Figure 5) we see more than 
two modulation products, i.e. sidebands, 
at a low modulation level (now called 
“modulation index”). There are many 
more modulation products (Figure 6) at a 
higher modulation index. These are not 
distortion products. The oscilloscope dis- 
plays are not shown because there are no 
amplitude variations to see. 

Theoretically, FM modulation prod- 
ucts—sidebands—will occur over a very 
wide band, especially with a high modu- 
lation index and high modulation fre- 
quencies. However, for practical pur- 
poses, a “channel bandwidth,” i.e. the 
range of frequencies permitted for one 
FM radio station, has been established at 
200 kHz. If sidebands are limited to a 
narrower bandwidth, distortion rises to 
unacceptable levels. 

Two FM UHF transmitters operating 5 
MHz apart, modulated with normal 
broadcast program content, can produce 
sidebands at least 2.5 MHz away from 
the carrier. Therefore, sidebands will ap- 
pear with frequency differences within 
the audible range. But they are still radio 
frequency signals. How can they turn into 
audio signals? The slightest amplitude 
nonlinearity in the turntable pre-amplifier 
will cause mixing, and the result is an 
audio signal. 

A broadcast turntable similar to the one 
that was interfered with is shown as Fig- 
ure 7. The tone arm included a magnetic 
cartridge whose zero-level was about -60 
dBm. The output impedance was about 
250 ohms, so the zero VU level output 
voltage was about 500 uV. The “wissh- 
wissh” sound was more than 20 dB 
lower, so it was being produced by an in- 
terference of about 50 uV. 

Almost certainly, a small LC low-pass 
filter at the turntable pre-amplifier input 
would have remedied the problem. But at 
that time I didn’t know much about filters 
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Fig. 7. A broadcast turntable similar to 
the one that was interfered with. 


for such frequencies, so I took another, 
harder way. 

The cable from the magnetic cartridge 
pickup to the pre-amplifier was a single 
conductor with a single shield. This type 
of shielded cable is intended primarily for 
high-impedance phono pickups, that is 
for electrostatic, not electromagnetic, 
shielding. The output from a magnetic 
phono pickup with a 250-ohm output im- 
pedance is more vulnerable to electro- 
magnetic interference. 

The cable was about 2 feet long from the 
cartridge to the pre-amplifier. The wave- 
length of a 450 MHz radio signal is about 
2 feet—just right to make an effective an- 
tenna for the UHF STL transmitter signal. 

What if the pickup pre-amplifier cable 
shield was not protecting the magnetic 
pickup signal from the UHF signal? This 
would allow radio-frequency voltages at 
both 450.7 MHz and at 455.7 MHz to 
enter the first grid (yes, we had tubes 
then) in the pre-amplifier. If the voltages 
were large enough to mix nonlinearly in 
the pre-amplifier, they could cause the 
““wissh-wissh” interference. 

If the interfering radio energy could 
not be filtered out, it had to be kept out of 
the pickup cartridge pre-amplifier input 
circuit by other means. A piece of heavy 
braided-copper-shield cable was cut to 
the length of the single-shield preamp 
cable. The twisted wire pair inside the 
shield was removed and the pre-amplifier 
cable placed inside. Now the pre-ampli- 
fier cable was double-shielded. Merci- 
fully, the tone arm had a counterweight to 
balance the heavier cable. 

(continued on page 61) 
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AWA REVIEW VOLUME 21, continued from page 72 


A Mountain of Water by Crawford MacKe- 
and is an overall assessment of the conditions en- 
countered by Marconi in bridging the gap be- 
tween Britain and Newfoundland at a time when 
line-of-sight transmission was assumed to be 
necessary. MacKeand employs both recent and 
early evidence, and concludes that the completed 
signal is at least possible. 

Commentary on the articles by Lee et al., and 
MacKeand. The Editor invited Lee and his col- 
leagues, and also MacKeand to prepare com- 
ments on each others’ articles, and they did so. 
These comments are presented here without any 
editorial intervention. 

Experiments with Mock-Ups of the Italian 
Navy Coherer by Eric P. Wenaas and John D. 
Bryers reports tests of the sensitivity thresholds 
for short pulse signals characteristic of those ra- 
diated by Marconi’s Poldhu transmitter. They 
conclude that the mercury coherer wouldn’t have 
done the job, but there were other modes with 
greater sensitivity. 

Experiments with the Mercury Self-Restor- 
ing Detector by Lane S. Upton describes the con- 
struction and testing of a mercury detector, as de- 
scribed in Marconi’s patent description. He var- 
ied certain parameters, such as the purity of the 
mercury. The optimum results he found were 
about 65% of the performance of a 1N35 detec- 
tor, but the mercury version was extremely un- 
stable in operation. Upton concludes that in the 
conditions of 1901 Marconi and his associates 
would have been unlikely to achieve their re- 
ported result. 

Who was the Real Inventor of Marconi’s 
Wireless Detector? by Eric P. Wenaas, is a re- 
buttal of an article on this subject by Varun Ag- 
garwal which appeared in the AWA Journal, in 
July, 2006. Due to its length, the rebuttal appears 
here and not in the Journal. 

Phil Weingarten’s Fabulous Fakes by Tom 
Perera is a survey of replicas of early wireless 
equipment made by Phil, a competent technician. 
This article is based on a presentation and exhibit 
by Tom at the 2007 AWA Annual Conference. 
Its purpose is to help you recognize one of Phil’s 
‘replicas’ in case you see one and are tempted to 
buy it. 

Sir William Thomson, on the 150th Anniver- 
sary of the Atlantic Cable by David and Julia Bart, 
describes the early history of the man, later Lord 
Kelvin, and his rise to a position of influence as a 
scientist. This is an intimate look at his processes of 
thinking that is not normally offered to those of us 
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whose interest is wireless history. Clearly, Thom- 
son was a very influential man in the development 
of early science. The Barts’ enthusiasm for this 
subject is evident in their writing. 

A History of Emerson by Brian Belanger, 
seeks to remedy a lack of historical documentation 
on this company that was among the top ten radio 
manufacturers for almost 25 years. Brian’s history 
is also based on several of his presentations, in- 
cluding one at the 2007 AWA Annual Conference. 

The History of WurliTzer Radio, 1924—1937 
by Larry Babcock, traces the history of the Wurl- 
iTzer company from its beginnings as a musical 
instrument maker in Germany in the early 1800s 
through its later success with jukeboxes and car- 
nival organs in the US. He details their successful 
involvement in radio production that followed. 
Larry describes some unique products of the pe- 
riod, including his radio/piano combination. 

From Iddy Umpty to Charlie McCarthy: 
Radio Games and the Rise of Commercial 
Broadcasting, 1918-1938 by Graeme Bartram, 
traces the rise of commercial broadcasting 
through the evolving nature of radio games. In 
this scholarly treatment from Australia, Bartram 
traces how commercial broadcasting was so well 
accepted early after its inception. 

A Tale of Two Unusual Radio Stations by 
James O’Neal describes the establishment of 
government broadcasting stations during Word 
War II. This was in response to the perceived 
propaganda threat by stations in Germany and 
Japan. The stations were established in extreme 
haste but continued after the war as Voice of 
America stations, the last going off the air in 
2007 after 63 years of service. James’ article in- 
cludes geographic site selection, equipment con- 
siderations, wartime shortages, and so forth. 

The Doron Brothers Electric Company in 
Hamilton, Ohio by Charles J. Stinger, describes 
how a small company was established in Hamilton, 
OH, to develop and manufacture wireless equip- 
ment and enter broadcasting. The brothers were two 
young sons of Joseph Doron, a local real estate de- 
veloper, and the year was around 1910. A wireless 
transmitting and receiving building was built be- 
hind the Doron home in 1913. By World War I the 
Dorons had enough reputation to supply contracts 
to the Signal Corps. In 1922, Joseph Doron died 
from a heart attack and the business was closed. 

AWA Review Volume 21 is priced at $20.00 
postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere add 
$5.00. Use the “Museum Store Order Form” on 
the back page. 
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RADIO REHAB 101 


EDITED BY DICK PARKS, 2620 LAKE RIDGE CT., OAKTON, VA 22124 
E-MAIL: rparks9@cox.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The Patient: An American Bosch “Little Six” 


Bosch radios. They were made in my 

hometown of Springfield, Mass, long 
after the other radio manufacturer, West- 
inghouse, moved production to Pittsburgh. 
Bosch added “American” to its name dur- 
ing World War I to make sure folks would 
identify the company as true-blue. 

Radio production began in 1925 with 
the “Amborola” receivers—good-sized 
battery models with double-dial tuning. 
In 1927 came their Model 46, with sin- 
gle-dial tuning via a three-gang capacitor. 
In spite of its large size —10 x 10 x 17 
inches— its brass nameplate bore the tag 
“Little Six” because it had six tubes. 
There were five ’01As and a ’71A in my 
model. 

As received, it looked pretty shabby, 
with most of the finish gone and three 
tubes rattling around loose in the cabinet. 
But all the parts were there and I thought 
it was worth a shot trying to make it work 
again. I looked up the schematic, which 
looks like that of a straightforward bat- 
tery set from the ’twenties—but what’s 
that # 15 coil over by the antenna inputs? 


[== a soft spot somewhere inside for 


The “Little Six” in its original condition. 


It’s actually a variable part; a slender 
RF coil maybe four inches long, sur- 
rounded by an open-ended copper cylin- 
der. A knob on the front panel works a 
pulley and string “dealiebob” that moves 
the coil back and forth on a central rod. 
The control is marked “Clarifier.” 

If I remember my EE theory from fifty 
years ago, the copper cylinder forms an 
infinite number of shorted turns coupled 
to the coil as the coil moves farther into 
the cylinder. This would then control the 
“Q” of the antenna RF tank, which is 
pretty broadly tuned to the broadcast 
band. I have another 1927 Bosch receiver, 


Schematic of the “Little Six.” 
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Top and bottom views of the chassis (see text.) 


called the “Cruiser,” with the same con- 
traption. It works as a combination vol- 
ume control and, I suppose, selectivity 
changer. 

First thing to do after cleaning out all 
the dirt, mouse poo and spiderwebs was 
to look for bad parts. You might bet there 
will be an open audio transformer and 
you wouldn’t be wrong. Item 25 on the 
schematic had an open grid winding. 

I keep a few of the useful audio trans- 
former coil assemblies on hand from An- 
tique Electronic Supply. It’s their part 
No. P-T431, and it will replace both 
windings on any early interstage trans- 
former if the laminated core has a half- 
inch cross-section. Bosch used a heftier, 
%-inch core in the Little Six, though, so 
my AES part would not work without 
some thought. 

It took me about ten seconds to get out 
my nibbling tool, and most of an hour 
later all the E laminations from the origi- 
nal transformer were an eighth of an inch 
smaller, more or less. I reconstructed the 
alternating E and I laminations of the 
transformer as best I could and reassem- 
bled the two frame pieces that held the 
thing together. 

The advantage of this “repair” is that 
the part will go back exactly where it 
was, without requiring different mount- 
ing holes in the chassis. The disadvantage 
is that I had laminations left over because 
I couldn’t get all of them into the smaller 
core. This means that there would be less 
inductance in both windings. Big deal— 
fidelity is not really high in old radios, or 
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in my ears anymore. 

In the picture of the top of the chassis 
you can see the three-gang tuning cap and 
its illuminated dial. The right hand con- 
trol on the chassis apron is the “Clari- 
fier,” and the other shaft is a filament 
rheostat. Underneath, the copper clarifier 
cylinder is prominent at the right. You 
can see the two interstage transformers at 
right angles to each other; the one I fixed 
is on the left. Note how the three RF coils 
are also at right angles to each other, min- 
imizing interaction. 

You’ll also notice that I have added an 
octal plug at the ends of the battery cable 
that came with the radio. I have a few 
homemade AC supplies for the sets in my 
collection, and they have multiple out- 
puts at an octal panel socket. 

This set is about as simple as a 1927 re- 
ceiver can get, with only one bypass ca- 
pacitor. As far as I could tell by making 
VOM checks, the set ought to come to 
life after being retubed and powered up. 

I scrounged up a bunch of 01As and a 
good 71A. After marking dud, weak, and 


Dypicg! Gis and “I” laminations with 
12” ruler for scale. Nibbling tool at right. 
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good tubes, I ended up with a good set— 
as well as a working radio! I had used my 
all-purpose five-inch Philco intercom 
speaker, with switchable transformer, for 
testing. Now I went looking through my 
spares for a permanent speaker while the 
cabinet refinishing took its sweet time. 

I came up with a piece of the same vin- 
tage as the Bosch. There was a primitive 
but good-sized speaker inside, and it 
matches the required high-impedance 
output of the “Little Six.” 

When I checked the continuity of this 
speaker, I had an open circuit between 
the phone tips that fit the Bosch output 
terminals. The DC current of the output 
tube—about 20 milliamps—has to flow 
through the speaker somehow. In this 
unit, there’s an air core choke coil that is 


The restored “Super Six” now graces our 
parlor. 


supposed to handle the current, while a 
capacitor couples the audio into a voice 
coil that moves an armature in a narrow 
air gap between the U magnet poles. In 
turn, the armature works the speaker cone 
at its apex. 

In my speaker, the voice coil measured 
1400 ohms but the choke was open and 
the capacitor was shot. It was clear to me 
that asking the voice coil to carry 20 mil- 
liamps was not a good idea in 1927 and 
certainly no better today. So I found a 
junk iron core choke and mounted it into 
the speaker, along with a new | uF ca- 
pacitor. You can see my choke inside the 
top of the speaker housing. This all 
worked fine when I hooked everything 
up, and now the Little Six has a place of 
honor in our parlor. 


The speaker I found and rehabbed was the same vintage as the Bosch. 
Note: This unit looks like a close relative of the Air-Chrome Model 20 dis- 
cussed in the “Radio Reproducers” column.—ed. 
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SILENT KEYS 


We record the passing of the following AWA members with deep regret. 


EDWARD “TED” GEORGE BAKER, 
VK2ABW, 86, (1-17-09) established a business 
to import and service scientific and medical in- 
struments and sold the first heart defibrillators and 
fetal monitors in Australia. As a youngster Baker 
developed an interest in amateur radio and anten- 
nas. At one point he operated an AM radio station 
to test the reception of his equipment and to his 
surprise his neighbors tuned in to enjoy the jazz 
music. During retirement Baker was able to devote 
more time to a large collection of restored radios 


_ . and automobiles. He was a resident of Bathurst, 


NSW, Australia. (Thanks to Mr. Jan G. Collins) 


LEWIS “LEW” W. ELIAS, JR., ex-W4DBT, 
96, (2-21-09) was employed in the Western Electric 
Company’s Technical Publications Department in 
Winston-Salem, NC from 1956 until he retired in 
1976. He later taught Basic Electronics at Forsyth 
Technical Community College. Prior to that he en- 
gineered at broadcast stations, served in the U.S. 
Navy, and served as a Field Engineer with RCA, 
which assigned him to the Department of Defense. 

His various assignments included the Naval 
Communications Facility in Yokosuk, Japan and 
Testing and Tracking Stations in various locations 
in the Caribbean, Central America and the United 
States. He was Chief of Communications at 
Patrick Air Force Base and Cape Canaveral Air 
Force Station in FL from 1951 to 1953. 

Lew was a member of the Forsyth Amateur 
Radio Club and ARRL. He was a founding mem- 
ber of the AWA and is credited with designing the 
AWA logo. In 1976 Elias started hosting the first 
antique radio meets in North Carolina, called 
AWA Southeast Conference meets, which led to 
the formation of the Carolinas Chapter of the 
AWA. (See The OTB, February 2000, p. 8). He 
was considered the father of the Chapter, which 
named their “Best of the Show” contest award in 
his honor. Elias was a resident of Winston-Salem. 
(Thanks to Mike B. Feher, N4FS, and Ron 
Lawrence, W4RON) 


JOHN P. O’BRIEN, W2KFG, 89, (3-11-09) 
worked as an aerospace engineer in the Pioneer 
space program. He was employed by Grumman 


Aerospace at their Bethpage and Calverton, NY | 
locations and earlier by Republic Aviation in Long 
Island City, NY. He was a graduate of the RCA In- 
stitute (electronic engineering) and furthered his 
studies at MIT. O’Brien was an avid ham operator 
and a member of the American Radio Relay 
League (ARRL) for about 75 years. During WWII 
he served in the War Department’s European The- 
ater where he established and maintained a radio 
direction-finding network. He was a resident of — 
Clarks Summit, PA. (Thanks to Joseph A. 
O’Brien) 


DANIEL “KEN” OWENS, 77, (3-23-09) shared | 
his extensive knowledge of radio restoration by 
contributing articles to The AWA Journal and par- 
ticipating in the “Moonlight Restoration Forums” 
at the Annual Conferences. In addition, Owens ~ 
served as a Contributing Editor (“Equipment 
Restorations”) to the Journal for 10 years, regu- 
larly served as a member of AWA’s J. Albert 
Moore award committee and as a judge of the “Old — 
Equipment Contests.” He frequently gave presen- 
tations in radio theory and radio history for the 
Central Ohio Antique Radio Association where he ~ 
was a founding member. 

Owens held degrees in biochemistry, worked at 
the North Carolina Laboratory of Hygiene and 
then spent 28 years in research with the DuPont — 
Corporation. He pioneered in the development of — 
Mylar, working with manufacturers of capacitors, 
videotapes and audiotapes. Owens held many U.S. | 
and foreign patents and was the author of more © 
than 40 scientific and technical publications. He © 
became a serious antique radio collector and re- _ 
storer soon after retiring in 1985. | 

He was a member of Sigma Xi Honorary Re- ~ 
search Society, the South Carolina Historical and 
Genealogical Societies, the American Numismatic 
Association and was a Fellow of the Institute of — 


Chemists. Owens served as a Trustee of the Ted | 


Lewis Museum, a Trustee of the Presbyterian | 
Church, Director of Scioto Valley Habitat for Hu- ~ 
manity and member of the Circleville City Board ~ 
of Education. He was a resident of Circleville, OH. : 
For a personal farewell and reminiscences please _ 
see “From the Editor.” (Thanks to Lynn Lewis) 


. Please submit all information about members who have become Silent Keys to Charles S. Grif- © 
fen, WIGYR, 1225 New Britain Avenue, West Hartford, CT 06110-2405. Silent Key notifications 
_ must confirm the person’s death by one of the following means: a letter from a family member, | 
a copy of a newspaper obituary notice, a copy of a death certificate, a letter from the family — 
_ lawyer or the executor or mail returned by the U.S. Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 
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TRANSMITTERS 


EDITED BY BRUCE J. HOWES, W1UJR, 312 MURPHYS CORNER RD., WOOLWICH, ME 04579 


E-MAIL: wlujr@aarl.net 


John Rollins’ Gross-Inspired Transmitter 


elcome to the new AWA Jour- 
nal “Transmitters” column, in 
which we will discuss early 


homebrew and commercial amateur radio 
transmitters. The radio transmitter is ar- 
guably one of man’s most powerful in- 
ventions, for this magical creation has al- 
lowed us to broadcast our words, 
thoughts, and deeds worldwide. 

We’ll endeavor to make this space a lit- 
tle different than just dry treatises on 
radio circuits. For each transmitter has a 
story to tell, and each is a snapshot into 


ies 


The circuit of John’s rig as shown in the 1934 


ARRL Handbook. 
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the state of the radio art at the time it was 
designed. We’ll also be looking into the 
lives of those who designed, built and op- 
erated the gear. I’d encourage you, the 
reader, to contact me and share sugges- 
tions for the column, including your own 
transmitter stories. 

It is altogether fitting that we should 
open this column with a transmitter built 
by a fellow AWA member who has since 
passed on, John Rollins W1FPZ. Those 
who attended the 2008 AWA Conference 
may recall seeing this unit in the equip- 
ment contest, where it was en- 
tered after my 2007/2008 
restoration. Note: John coordi- 
nated the AWA Bruce Kelley 
QOSO party and Linc Cundall 
OT contest for many years. He 
was an avid builder and opera- 
tor of vintage equipment. 
Bruce’s restoration of John’s 
transmitter won a first prize at 
the contest—MFE 

All radio transmitters are 
built for one reason, to convey 
information from one point to 
another without wires. John’s 
transmitter was built for this of 
course, but also as a gift to a 
friend. It was a special transmit- 
ter he created some twenty 
years ago for Marshall Etter, 
W2ER. With Marshall’s pass- 
ing, it eventually found its way 
to my home, and service bench. 

As John had described the rig 
to me, it was loosely based on 
the CW-25, one of a series of 
transmitters sold by the Gross 
Radio Company of New York 
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City. Jerry Gross, the company’s 
founder and namesake, offered a num- 
ber of moderate cost receivers and 
transmitters for the radio amateur dur- 
ing the 1930s and early 1940s. 

John was quite interested in the 
Company and had restored a number of 
Gross rigs over the years, so it was no 
surprise that he chose one of the com- 
pany’s more popular designs as a foun- 
dation for the Etter transmitter. But as I 
was to discover during the restoration 
process, John’s crediting Gross with 
the equipment design may have been 
overly generous and was a prime ex- 
ample of his humble nature. For Gross 
never built anything quite so substan- 
tial or polished as John’s creation. 

I’m including a schematic, taken 
from the 1934 ARRL Handbook (page 
98), that shows the circuit John used in 
the Gross replica. The design is quite 
straightforward, starting with a type 47 
tube in the oscillator stage, a type 46 in 
the second stage buffer, and finishing up 
with a pair of type 46 tubes in parallel for 
the final amplifier section. 

John’s interpretation circuit was just 
slightly different, in that he used a pair of 
Taylor TZ20 (later changed to TZ40) 
tubes in place of the 46s in the final am- 
plifier. I was somewhat puzzled by 
John’s choice of final tubes. After all he 
had otherwise essentially replicated the 
Gross CW-25 design quite faithfully. 

He might have made the change for the 
reason given by Bill Orr, W6SAI, when 
writing about the Gross CW-25, in the 
February, 1977 issue of CO magazine. 
Bill had observed that the type 46 tubes 
were somewhat temperamental in RF 
output use. 

It wasn’t until AWA President Geoff 
Bourne kindly supplied me with a copy 
of a 1930s vintage Gross Radio ad that 
the mystery was solved. Gross actually 
sold a transmitter known as the CW-55 
which used the Taylor TZ20s. John 
seemed to be a fan of the Taylor tube line, 
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The RF and power supply decks. 


using Taylor tubes throughout the power 
supply and RF sections of the rig. 
Like the Gross CW-25, band changing in 
John’s design was provided by a total of 
three plug-in coils—used in oscillator, 
buffer and RF output stages. Each band 
requires a separate set of coils, much like 
its Gross counterpart. The transmitting 
frequency is determined by means of a 
wonderful little Electron Coupled Oscil- 
lator (ECO), also built by John, which 
matched the transmitter. He called this 
the “Rollins ECO,” and it merits special 
mention. 

John built at least three of these ECOs 
over the years. The ECO is housed in a 
homebrew metal case, with a National 
Velvet Vernier tuning dial on the front. It 
uses a pair of 6F6 tubes, and a single 
6AG7. Tim Walker, WIGIG, will be 
sharing some additional information on 
the Rollins ECO in an upcoming column, 
so I’Il stop here. 

The construction of the rig is quite typi- 
cal of the era. It’s built into a small desktop 
rack about 30 inches tall and finished in 
black wrinkle paint. Workmanship is top 
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The “Rollins ECO” (see text). 


notch, with each screw hole countersunk. 
and the chassis decks are fabricated out of 
three sections of aluminum sheet metal, 
each held together with angle brackets. 

As per traditional building standards, 
the lower chassis is the power supply 
deck, heavily laden with transformers and 
chokes, and complemented nicely by a 
pair of 866 Jr. rectifier tubes. These offer 
a lovely blue flickering glow when the 
plate voltage is on. The upper chassis 
houses the RF deck with its three match- 
ing National Type A Velvet Vernier dials. 
Interconnection between the decks is 
made via rear mounted terminal strip, car- 
rying the filament, B+ and other voltages. 

A metering panel, using two old style 
Weston 301 meters, is mounted directly 
below. Typical of early construction, 
when meters were very expensive items, 
a series of jacks was in- 
stalled at the bottom of the 
RF deck. Metering could 
be switched to any stage as 
needed, reducing the total 
number of meters required. 
Perhaps the most surpris- 
ing feature is that the me- 
tering jacks on the front 
panel are hot with B+, 
again common for the era. 

As was the case in the 
Gross CW-25, no modula- 
tor was provided. The fact 
that the rig is strictly CW, 
further adds to its old-time 
flavor. 
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Vintage station at WI1UJR incorporating John’s trans- 
mitter and ECO. 


The RF deck uses a single National air 
variable capacitor for output tuning. 
John had a number of these capacitors, 
obtained from his friend W2ER, and 
they were featured prominently in his 
work. W2ER was a former engineer at 
the old RCA Riverhead station, and 
had removed them from equipment 
when the station was decommis- 
sioned. 

John found the capacitors very easy 
to adapt to different uses. Since the 
rotor plate retention and spacing were 
with set by a threaded rod, it was a sim- 
ple matter to add or remove plates, or 
even change the plate spacing. In this 
way, the capacitor value and voltage rat- 
ing could be customized for use in vari- 
ous transmitting and receiving circuits. 

Operation of the W1FPZ rig is quite 
straightforward. While the transmitter fil- 
aments are warming up, the ECO is 
turned on, and after allowing a few min- 
utes for it to warm up, it is then keyed for 
spotting on the receiver. While the plate 
voltage on the TZ20s is off, you can 
tweak the first stage of the transmitter, 
and then throw the‘large switch located 
on the right of the lower panel to switch 
on the high voltage. 

With the Taylor 866 Jrs glowing a 
bright blue, you can now tweak the sec- 
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ond and final stages of the transmitter, 
switching the meters in and out of circuit 
for each stage, until the final stage is 
loaded to about 150 mA. All told it takes 
perhaps five minutes to tune and fully 
load the transmitter. 

Once testing was complete and suc- 
cessful, I did make one change. During 
W2ER’s time with the rig, John had re- 
placed the TZ20s with TZ40s for reasons 
of higher output and improved durabil- 
ity. I reinstalled the TZ20s, happy with 
the lower power and more authentic 
appearance. 

When fully loaded, the WIFPZ rig 
puts out a solid 60 to 80 watts of CW car- 
rier and is very stable, thanks in large part 
to the design of the Rollins ECO. While 
the rig will chirp if it is improperly 
loaded, when correctly set up it is, as the 
old timers would say, “T9X.” This indi- 
cates a tone quality of 9, and stability that 
sounds like crystal control. Thanks to 
John’s handy ECO, frequency coverage 
of the entire CW band is just a turn of the 
dial away. 


Having had the unit in the station now 
for the last year, I can say that there is 
truly little I would change in the arrange- 
ment. John’s execution and layout are su- 
perb, and operation quite stable once 
properly warmed up. With its black wrin- 
kle finish, large National Vernier dials, 
and glowing 866 tubes, the rig exudes an 
air of mystery and romance, and is an ir- 
resistible attraction for visiting hams and 
non-hams alike. 

I’ve said in the past that I feel I am not 
so much the owner as_ the caretaker of 
these wonderful icons of our radio his- 
tory. I'd like to think that I am also the 
caretaker of the memory of good folks 
like John, and those who have gone be- 
fore him. For without their efforts and 
creations, radio, for me, would be decid- 
edly less interesting. 

In the next installment, we’ll have a 
look at another interesting rig from the 
early days of radio, the Utah Jr. transmit- 
ter. Until then, keep the filaments glow- 
ing, and I look forward to your feedback 
and suggestions. 


RADIO RAMBLINGS, continued from page 52 


When the magnetic pickup was recon- 
nected to the pre-amplifier input, both 
shields were connected together and 
grounded at the pre-amplifier end only. 
The “wissh-wissh” sound was gone and I 
got paid that month! 


A Comment on the April Column 

A letter from Blake Hawkins of Land 
O’ Lakes, Florida was a pleasant surprise 
and a bonus. 

Blake, a retired A.M. and TV broad- 
cast engineer, mentioned that there was a 
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block drawing in a Gates catalog describ- 
ing the “Diplomat” console. It showed 
the isolating resistors that I had added to 
eliminate the cross-talk to the program 
channel from the cue circuit. They had 
been part of the original design! 

He believes that this is but one more 
example, of which he had seen many, of 
an “improvement” made by someone 
who did not fully understand the circuits 
he was working with. 

Thanks lots, Blake; it is very ae 
to know this. 
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AMATEUR RADIO 


EDITED BY TIM WALKER, W1GIG, 19 WOODSIDE AVE., WESTPORT, CT 06880, |g 3: 


W1GIG@ATT.NET, PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Tim Walker, W1GIG, the editor of this 
column, is recuperating from knee re- 
placement surgery and has asked me to 
fill in for him. That isn’t too tough a job 
because we are at the end of this year’s 
ham radio event cycle. 

Bruce Howes, W1UJR, who is the man- 
ager of both the Linc Cundall Memorial 
OT and the John Rollins Memorial OT 
DX contests has some information for you 
below. You'll find the results for the 


Cundall that we weren’t able to print in the 
April issue for lack of room (it was posted 
on our website instead). There’s also a re- 
port and results for the Rollins event. 

Tim would like to encourage all AWA 
hams who can come to our Annual Con- 
vention in August to be sure and attend 
the “Review of Amateur Operations” 
forum. Most of the session will be devoted 
to an important discussion on contest par- 
ticipation and scheduling—MFE 


Contest Outcomes 
By Bruce J. Howes, WIUJR, brucehowes@mac.com 


Results of the 2009 Linc Cundall Memorial OT Contest 


(See April, 2009 issue for written report) 


CALL NAME ‘TX RX 160 80 40 TOTAL 
NVIX BOB 1960 HEATHKIT DX-60 1938 NC-101X 3 eae 
N20ouv ~—JOE 1937 UTAH JR. 1936 NATIONAL HRO SR. 5 Pa 
VASHN TOM 1946 LONGFELLER 6V6 1965 EDDYSTONE 830/4 3 oe 
PIERCE OSC TO 6L6 8W 
W8KGI JAMES — 1940 CBY52209(80M) — 1940 NAT NC-200 (80M) 5 2 06 
1939 COLLINS32RA(40M) 1940 HALLI SX-28 (40M) 
WB9WHG DAVE 1942 T-19/ARC-5 1942 BC-342 8 66 
NOTT WILLM 1941 BC-375 (211-211) 1940 BC-312 io 96 
WOVLZ —NIEL 1940 P-P 6L6 OSC 1938 NATIONAL NC-101X 7. 40s 
KITG ROGER 1934 89-802-830B40W 1935RESTOREDHBS.S.SUPER 19 114 
AMRM MARTY —‘-1941 STCR 69 24W (80M) 1936 RME 69 418 a 
VIKING 2 90W (40M) HAMMARLUND HQ-150 (40M) 
K4JYS BILL GF6/6L6 20W(1946 57) 1945HAMMARLUNDHQ-129X ss 15 ss Ss*1289 
HARTLEY 1935HB6A6 —-1938 HAMMARLUND HQ-120 
N4GJV. RON 1925 HARTLEY (24A) MOD HEATHKIT SB-300 ib ae 
W3HUT BILL 1932 QST (160M) 1926 GREBE CR-18 1 13 144 
1926 210 HART QST (80M) __ : 
WAQWFA SCOTT  1929MOPA3WATTS 1935 NATIONAL NC-101X 1 ee 
WAQQNN RON 1929 HARTLEY 104W —- 1963 HALLI SX-140 21 224 
NSHAL BOB 1929 MOPA (80M) 1939 HAMMARLUND HQ-120 14 A on 2 
1939 6AG7/6L6(40M) ? 
W2VDX BOB 1939 6AC7/6AC7/6AG7/ 1945 HAMMARLUND HQ-129X 2 14 4 282 
807 FINAL 24W oe oi 
AASDH —— BOB 1945 MILLEN MOPA 24W 1938NATIONALHRO 8 3=—s 3 oe 
1938 6L6 OSC 4W 
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CALL NAME TX RX 160 80 40 TOTAL 
VESAWA —- LOU 1929 TNT (UX-210) 5W 1938 NATIONAL NC-101X 24 279 
W1ZB JERRY 1938 ALLIED 6L6 4.9W 1939 HALLI SX-24 2 14 2 288 
WOLGU TOM 1938 HB 6C5/6V6/24G 1936 NATIONAL NC-100 2 15 7 318 
N8YE STEVE 1939 MOPA NAVY TCS 1939 SUPERHET NAVYTCS 9 22 6 432 
KBOROB HAROLD 1929HARTLEY 10(40M) 1930 HALLI SX-100 6 25 13 651 


COLPITTS OSC-211PA 


HB REGEN 3-957S & 3-308 


Report and Results of the 2009 John Rollins Memorial OTDX Contest 


The first year of the AWA John Rollins 
Memorial OT DX Contest got off to a bit 
of a slow start. We had only 10 stations 
who had turned in log sheets by the May 
10th deadline. Fellows, we need to figure 
out how to make these contests hum again! 

Many of the participants commented 
on the scarcity of AWA stations in the 
contest. A possible conflict with another 
CW event was also mentioned. I need 
your suggestions on what we can do to 
make this more exciting, more enjoyable 
and more interesting for you. Let’s rally 
the troops, and put our collective heads 
together to figure this out. 

Be sure to attend the “Amateur Hour” 
at the this year’s fall AWA Conference in 
Rochester, where this will be a topic of 
conversation. In the meantime, please 
contact me or Tim, W1GIG, who is the 
overall coordinator of amateur radio ac- 
tivities for the AWA, and share your 
thoughts. 


CALL NAME TX 
K4JYS BILL STEWART LYSCO 600S 40W ON 40M 
VIKING Il 150W ON 20M 
K5RB RICHARD BAUER MOD 50W 
wU2D MIKE MURPHY 1942 ARC-5 20W INPUT 
WOLGU TIM DICKHUDT VIKING | ON 40M 
MOD ON 20M 
K1TG ROGER KUCHERA 1934 HOMEBREW 
89-802-830B 40W 
KBOROB HAROLD BORCHERS HALLI HT-37 75W 
W1TSP —- RICHARD FINKEL BC-459A 10 W 
AAOSDH BOBHOFFSWELL 1945 MILLEN 90800 
W3VWVS = PAUL BOHLANDER MOD 
SM4DIG_ = SVEN HED HALLI HT-37 60W 
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I want thank each and every one of you 
that did participate and send in a log! I 
enjoy reading your comments, personal 
notes, or operating anecdotes. Please 
keep them coming. The uncontested win- 
ner of this year’s contest was Harold, 
KBOROB with an astounding 450 points 
and a two page, homebrewed log sheet! 
Way to go Harold, you really had that 
HT-37 singing for its supper! 

Honorable mention goes out to 
WOLGU and WU2D, and the farthest 
contact goes to Sven SM4DIG with his 
across the pond contacts using another 
HT-37. The HT-37s sure did yeoman 
duty this go-around! I need to mention 
K1TG, our CW only man, for his entirely 
homebrewed station. Both receiver and 
transmitter were Roger’s handiwork. 
We’ ve got some very talented folks in the 
AWA, its both a privilege and pleasure to 
be your contest coordinator. 


_ See you in Rochester! 
RX 40 20 TOTAL POINTS 
H’LUND HQ-140X 
H’LUND HQ-170 19 6 171 
MOD 4 4 26 
1942 ARC-5 7 3 93 
COLLINS 51J3 f 3 96 
1935 Homebrew 
S.S. SUPER 6 7 
HALLI SX-101 19 22 450 
H’LUND HQ129X 2 36 
HALLI SX-42 3 124 
MOD 3 15 
HRO-60 3 54 
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RECENT RADIO, TV AND 
ENTERTAINER OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY CHARLES S. GRIFFEN, W1GYR 
1225 NEW BRITAIN AVE., WEST HARTFORD, CT 06110-2405 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


MOLLY BEE, 69, (2-7-09) country singer. 
Like Jimmy Boyd (see below) she also scored a 
recording hit with J Saw Mommy Kissing Santa 
Claus in 1952 when she was 13. Other popular 
recordings included (I Wish I was a ) Single Girl 
Again, Young Romance and Five Points of a Star. 
Born Molly Gene Beachboard, she began her ca- 
reer at ten singing on country star Rex Allen’s 
radio show. Within two years she was a regular on 
Cliffie Stone’s Hometown Jamboree on KLAC 
(TV) in Los Angeles. Bee made her film debut in 
1954 in Corral Cuties starring Tennessee Ernie 
Ford, with whom she had recorded the duet Don ‘t 
Start Courtin’ in a Hot Rod Ford the year before. 
Other film credits included Going Steady (1958), 
Chartroose Caboose (1960) and The Young 
Swingers (1963). Bee also appeared on Ford’s 
daytime TV show and The Pinky Lee Show (NBC 
1954-1956), a children’s program. In the early 
1990s she performed at her nightclub, called Molly 
Bee’s, in Oceanside, CA. 

LOUIE BELLSON, 84, (2-14-09) drummer 
and composer. Duke Ellington called Bellson “the 
world’s greatest drummer.” Besides Ellington, he 
performed with Count Basie, Tommy Dorsey, 
Benny Goodman, Harry James, Sammy Davis Jr., 
Louie Armstrong, Tony Bennett, Lionel Hampton, 
Woody Herman, Ella Fitzgerald and many others. 
Bellson left Duke Ellington to marry singer Pearl 
Bailey in 1953 and became her musical director. 
From then on he spent most of his time touring 
with her or leading his own group for nightclub 
and theater appearances. Bellson performed on 
more than 200 albums and wrote more than 1,000 
compositions and arrangements. He began playing 
drums at age 3 and in 1942 competed against 
40,000 drummers to win the Slingerland National 
Gene Krupa contest. Bellson received many hon- 
ors including the American Jazz Masters Award 
from the National Endowment for the Arts in 
1994. He served in the U.S. Army during WWII. 

JIMMY BOYD, 70, (3-7-09) singer. Boyd is 
best remembered for his 1952 recording of 
I Saw Mommy Kissing Santa Claus when he was 
13. The recording quickly went to the No.1 spot on 
the Billboard charts and sold two million records 
in less than ten weeks. Other recordings included 
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Dennis the Menace sung with Rosemary Clooney 
and duets with Frankie Lane: The Little Boy and 
the Old Man, Poor Little Piggy Bank and Tell Me 
a Story. Boyd appeared on a number of TV pro- 
grams including Date with the Angels (ABC 1957- 
1958), Bachelor Father (CBS 1958-1959, NBC 
1959-1961) and Broadside (ABC 1964-1965). He 
began his career in the early 1950s by winning a 
talent contest on the Al Jarvis Talent Show on 
KLAC (TV) in Los Angeles. This led to guest ap- 
pearances on The Frank Sinatra Show (CBS 1951) 
and The Ed Sullivan Show (CBS 1953-1954). Film 
credits include Inherit the Wind (1960) starring 
Spencer Tracy, High Time (1960), Norwood 
(1970) and Brainstorm (1983). 

PHILIP CAREY, 83, (2-6-09) actor. Many fans 
will remember him in the role of Asa Buchanan on 
the ABC Television soap opera One Life to Live 
from 1979 to 2007. Other TV credits include Tales 
of the 77th Bengal Lancers (NBC 1956-1957), 
Philip Marlow (ABC 1959-1960), Laredo (NBC 
1965-1967) and Untamed World (NBC 1969 and 
then into syndication). In all he appeared in nearly 
100 films and television productions. Some high- 
lights of his film work included Springfield Rifle 
(1952) with Gary Cooper, Mister Roberts (1955) 
starring Henry Fonda and The Long Gray Line 
(1955) featuring Tyrone Power. Carey was dis- 
covered by a Warner Bros. representative while he 
was playing in a summer stock production of Over 
21. This secured him a part in Operation Pacific 
(1951) starring John Wayne. Carey served in the 
U.S. Marines during WWII and the Korean War. 

DON GALLOWAY, 71, (1-8-09) actor. Gal- 
loway made his mark in the role of Det. Sgt. Ed 
Brown on the television police drama Jronside 
(NBC 1967-1975) starring Raymond Burr. He 
also was a cast member of Tom, Dick and Mary 
(NBC 1964-1965) and Hizzonner (NBC 1979) and 
appeared on such series as Marcus Welby, M.D.., 
Fantasy Island, Charlie’s Angels, Dallas and Mur- 
der She Wrote. In addition, Galloway was the host 
of The Guinness Game (Syndicated 1979). Gal- 
loway’s first television work was on the CBS soap 
opera The Secret Storm in 1962. Some of his film 
credits included The Rare Breed (1966) featuring 
James Stewart and The Big Chill (1983). Galloway 
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began his career in the off-Broadway production 
of Bring Me Home a Warm Body in 1962. He 
served in the U.S. Army from 1955-1957. In re- 
tirement Galloway wrote a weekly opinion col- 
umn for The Manchester Union Leader, a news- 
paper in New Hampshire. 

DR. THOMAS T. GOLDSMITH, JR., 99, (3- 
5-09) television pioneer. Dr. Goldsmith was Di- 
rector of Research for the Allen B. Dumont Labo- 
ratories from 1936 to 1965. He and Dr. Allen B. 
DuMont helped make it possible for cathode-ray 
tubes to be used for full television displays. Dr. 
Goldsmith also assisted his employer in establish- 
ing an experimental television station, W3XWT, 
in Washington, DC in 1945. The station later be- 
came WTTG, using the initials of his name in the 
call letters. Soon he became Chief Engineer for 
the DuMont Television Network. Dr. Goldsmith 
served as the Chairman of Synchronization Panel 
of the National Television System Committee and 
also the Radio Manufacturers Association Com- 
mittee on Cathode-Ray Tubes. He received a num- 
ber of television-related patents including one in 
1948 for what may be the world’s first video game, 
a “Cathode Ray Tube Amusement Device.” After 
leaving DuMont, Dr. Goldsmith was a professor of 
physics at Furman University in Greenville, SC 
until he retired in 1975. Some highlights of Gold- 
smith’s many awards and honors are the Institute 
of Radio Engineers Award “For his contributions 
in the development of cathode-ray instrumentation 
and in the field of television” (1949) and the Radio 
Club of America’s first Allen B. DuMont Citation 
for “important contributions in the field of elec- 
tronics to the science of television” (1979). 

PAUL HARVEY, 90, (2-28-09) newscaster. 
Harvey was a news commentator and talk-radio 
pioneer who was associated with the ABC Radio 
Networks for 57 years. His daily program News 
And Comments, which originated at WGN (AM) 
in Chicago, was heard by an estimated 24 million 
listeners on more than 1,200 radio stations and 400 
Armed Forces Radio stations around the world. 
Harvey also broadcast The Rest of the Story fea- 
turing brief historical vignettes with surprise end- 
ings and concluded with his signature: “Paul Har- 
vey [long pause] Good Day!” Harvey began his 
career at KXOK(AM) in St. Louis where he be- 
came the Special Events Director and met his fu- 
ture wife, Lynne Cooper (See her entry in The 
AWA Journal, July 2008, page 21). She became 
his closest professional collaborator and producer. 
After a brief period in the U.S. Army they moved 
to Chicago where he broadcast news on WENR 
(AM) before joining ABC. He was the recipient of 
numerous honors including the Presidential Medal 
of Freedom Award, presented to him by President 
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George W. Bush in 2005. 

JOHNNY “RED” KERR, 76, (2-26-09) sports- 
caster. Kerr served The Chicago Bulls basketball 
organization for 35 years in various capacities in- 
cluding broadcasting the Bulls’ games. He pro- 
vided color commentary on several Chicago tele- 
vision stations from 1977 to 2008 and covered 
Bulls games on local radio stations from 1986 to 
1999. In 1966 he became the Bulls’ first head 
coach and was their business manager from 1973 
to 1975. Kerr played 12 seasons (1954-1966) in 
the National Basketball Association for the Syra- 
cuse Nationals, Philadelphia 76ers and the Balti- 
more Bullets. In recognition of his fifty years of 
service to the game of basketball as a player, 
coach, administrator and broadcaster he received 
the 2009 John W. Bunn Lifetime Achievement 
Award from the Naismith Memorial Basketball 
Hall of Fame. 

EARTHA KITT, 81, (12-25-08) singer, dancer 
and actress. Kitt distinguished herself in films, the 
theater, cabaret, recordings and television. Some 
of her film credits included The Mark of the Hawk 
(1957) with Sidney Poitier and Anna Lucasta 
(1959) featuring Sammy Davis Jr. Kitt made her 
Broadway debut in Blue Holiday in 1945 and re- 
turned to appear in such productions as New Faces 
of 1952, The Owl and the Pussycat (1965), Tim- 
buktu! (1978) and The Wild Party (2000). She had 
recurring roles of Catwoman on the television fan- 
tasy adventure Batman (ABC 1966-1968) and 
starred on The Emperor’s New School (Disney 
Channel 2006-2007) which earned her two Day- 
time Emmy Awards (2007 & 2008). She also 
made numerous guest appearances on other TV 
shows. Kitt’s distinctive voice was heard on 
recordings like C’est Si Bon (1954), Santa Baby 
(1954), Where Is My Man, her first gold record 
(1983), and Cha Cha Heels (1989). Born Eartha 
Mae Keith, she began her career as a dancer with 
the Katherine Dunham Company. 

PATRICK MCGOOHAN, 80, (1-13-09) actor. 
McGoohan created and starred as Number Six in 
the surreal 1967 British television drama The Pris- 
oner. The program was seen by American audi- 
ences on CBS from 1968 to 1969. McGoohan had 
been in preproduction work for a remake of the 
show for the AMC Cable Network because of its 
popularity as a cult classic. AMC said, “His cre- 
ation of ‘The Prisoner’ made an indelible mark on 
the sci-fi, fantasy and political thriller genres, cre- 
ating one of the most iconic characters of all time.” 
Some of his other TV credits include: The Vise 
(ABC 1954), Danger Man (CBS 1961), Secret 
Agent (CBS 1965-1966), Rafferty (CBS 1977) and 
The Simpsons (Fox 2000). He earned Emmy 
Awards for his guest spots on Colombo (NBC 
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1974 & ABC 1990) starring Peter Falk. Ameri- 
can-born McGoohan, who was raised in Ireland 
and England, began his career with the Sheffield 
Repertory Theatre in 1950. . 

BOB MAY, 69, (1-18-09) actor and stuntman. 
May became famous for playing The Robot on the 
science fiction television series Lost in Space 
(CBS 1965-1968). (The robot’s voice was pro- 
vided by announcer Dick Tufeld.) He also per- 
formed on many TV series including The Time 
Tunnel, McHale’s Navy, 77 Sunset Strip and The 
Red Skelton Show. May was also employed as a 
stuntman on television programs such as 
Cheyenne (ABC 1955), Hawaiian Eye (ABC 
1959) and films like Palm Springs Weekend 
(1963) and Stagecoach (1966). He also appeared 
in nine Jerry Lewis films starting with The Nutty 
Professor (1963). Some of his other film credits 
included Palm Springs Weekend (1963) and 
Hardly Working (1980). May was the grandson of 
vaudeville comedian Chic Johnson who was half 
of the (Ole) Olsen and Johnson comedy team. May 
began his career at age 2 appearing in their Hel- 
Izapoppin comedy review. 

DAN MILLER, 67, (4-8-09) broadcast journal- 
ist. Miller was the primary news anchor for 
WSMV(TV) in Nashville for sixteen years before 
hosting the Miller & Company talk show for seven 
years. He joined the station in 1969. Miller left 
WSMV in 1986 to become the principal anchor at 
KCBS(TV) in Los Angeles. While there he ap- 
peared on The CBS Morning News, Hollywood 
Squares and acted as sidekick for his friend Pat 
Sajak on the late-night Pat Sajak Show. Miller re- 
turned to Nashville in 1992 and resumed Miller & 
Company, but now on TNN (The Nashville Net- 
work). He rejoined WSMV in 1995 as News An- 
chor. Miller hosted a PBS Special Patients With- 
out Doctors and appeared in the CBS movie The 
Dottie West Story. Earlier Miller had worked for 
stations in Augusta, GA and Columbia, SC. He 
was the recipient of multiple Emmy Awards and 
was the first on-air personality to win the Gover- 
nor’s Award for Lifetime Achievement. 

RICARDO MONTALBAN, 88, (1-14-09) 
actor. Although Montalban appeared in over 150 
films and television programs most people will re- 
member him for his role as Mr. Roarke in Fantasy 
Island (ABC 1978-1984). Other TV appearances 
included: The Loretta Young Show (NBC 1955- 
1961), The Great Adventure (CBS 1963-1964), 
The Colbys (ABC 1985-1987) and Kim Possible 
(Disney Channel 2002-2005). Montalban earned 
an Emmy Award for his guest spot on How the 
West Was Won — Part II (ABC 1978). The Mexi- 
can-born actor was a star in his country when 
MGM brought him to Hollywood to star with Es- 
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ther Williams in Fiesta (1947). This was followed 
by appearances in Across the Wide Missouri 
(1951) starring Clark Gable and Latin Lovers 
(1953) with Lana Turner. Montalban made his 
Broadway debut in Seventh Heaven (1955) fol- 
lowed by Jamaica (1957) co-starring Lena Horne 
and Don Juan in Hell (1960). An activist, he es- 
tablished Nosotros to deal with stereotyping and 
discrimination of Spanish-speaking American per- 
formers. Montalban began his career in the New 
York City stage production of Her Cardboard 
Lover in 1940. 

DAVID (FATHEAD) NEWMAN, 75, (1-20- 
09) alto and tenor saxophonist. Newman is cred- 
ited with being a key element in helping to create 
the Ray Charles sound, whether it was with a big 
band or a small combo. He joined Charles in 1954 
and remained with him until 1964 and then re- 
joined him in 1970 and 1971. Newman gained 
recognition in jazz circles when he played with 
Ray Charles at a Carnegie Hall concert in 1957, 
performed at the Newport Jazz Festival in 1958 
and recorded an album in his own name in 1959. 
Some of his recordings included Talkin’ ‘Bout 
You, I Got a Woman and Fathead: Ray Charles 
Presents David Newman. After leaving Charles he 
worked with the flutist Herbie Mann through the 
mid-1970s. Newman began his career as a rhythm- 
and-blues saxophonist working with Buster 
Smith’s group in the early 1950s. His music 
teacher named him “Fathead” for fumbling an 
arpeggio, but Charles called him “Brains.” 

WENDY RICHARD, 65, (2-26-09) actress. 
Richard achieved fame on the sitcom Are You 
Being Served? (BBC One 1972-1985) in the role 
of Miss Brahms, a sales clerk, in the fictional 
Grace Brothers Department store. The cast reap- 
peared in a follow-up series called Grace and 
Favour (In America it was named Are You Being 
Served? Again) in 1992 and 1993. She also was 
the matriarch, Pauline Fowler, in the first episode 
of BBC’s soap opera, EastEnders in 1985 and re- 
mained there until 2006. A sampling of Richard’s 
film credits included On the Buses, (1971), Carry 
on Matron (1972) and Carry on Girls (1973). 
British born Wendy Emerton, she left school at 16 
to work at Fortnum & Mason, a department store. 
She later studied acting and made her first televi- 
sion appearance with Sammy Davis, Jr. in Sammy 
Meets the Girls for ATV in 1960. In 2002 she was 
made a Member of the Order of the British Empire 
(MBE) for her services to television. 

MARK SHEPHERD, JR., 86, (2-4-09) execu- 
tive. Shepherd was Chairman of Texas Instru- 
ments Inc. (TI) from 1976 until his retirement in 
1988. During his career he played a key role in 

(continued on page 68) 
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NEW BOOKS 


AND LITERATURE 


DAVID W. KRAEUTER, 506 E. WHEELING ST., WASHINGTON PA 15301. 
E-MAIL: kraeuter@earthlink.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Where Discovery Sparks Imagination: A Pic- 
torial History of Radio and Electricity 

By John D. Jenkins et al. Published 2009 by The 
American Museum of Radio and Electricity, 
Bellingham, Washington, 360-738-3886, 8 x 10 
inches, 218 pages, hardcover, $34.95 

The keyword in the title is /magination. With 
this book Jenkins wished to recreate the “sense 
of magic and discovery” to be found in the his- 
tory of electricity and radio. In this he has suc- 
ceeded, helped in no small way by hundreds of 
beautiful color photographs of electrical equip- 
ment, beginning with an 18th century English 
lodestone and continuing through to a “moon” 
tube of the late 1960s. 

The items chosen to be photographed for this 
book, and the photographs themselves, are so at- 
tractive that no matter how much one wishes to 
read the book straight through, it is too inviting 
to flip it open at random and be captivated by 
whatever appears. Examples: striking photos of 
gold leaf Leyden Jars, a Volta pistol and cannon, 
Hertzian wave apparatus, a cobalt blue Vic’s 
Vapo-Lite, an Edison “chemical” power meter, 
any number of early electric motors and induc- 
tion coils, telegraph equipment and telephones— 
all that before Jenkins gets to radio in the second 
half of the book. 

Here the photography is as appealing as in the 
first half. Seeing the photograph on page 150 of 
an Atwater Kent Model 5 has to be almost on a 
par with seeing the actual thing itself. A similar 
thing can be said for the close-up photograph on 
page 168 of a Zenith split dial. Talk about cap- 
turing a “sense of magic and discovery!” Con- 
gratulations to Jenkins and Sam Spencer for their 
stunning camera work. 

The accompanying text was clearly written by 
someone with much experience in the subject. It 
points out many details that most readers will not 
have been aware of. For example, I’ve had an 
RCA Radiola Super VIII in my living room for 
many years, but it wasn’t until I read the caption 
for the photograph of one in the book that I 
learned about the “candlesticks” designed into the 
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Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to David Kraeuter at the address above. After 
review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is part of The AWA Electronic 
Communication Museum and is available to members for browsing and research. 


speaker cover. I had to go look for myself. Yep, 
they’re there. 

So I guess I now have to come up with some 
comment to keep this review from being a total 
rave. Right at the top of my very short list here 
is the tiny print used in some of the photo cap- 
tions. It’s even worse, to my eye, when the letters 
are white against a black background. 

I understand the motivation-——the authors want 
to give as much information as possible about 
each photo, but the heavy, glossy paper stock 
used throughout the book to enhance the photos 
cannot be cheap. So, small font. End of criticism. 
I hope all my readers will sooner or later run into 
a copy of this beautiful book. 


¢¢¢ 4 


Snapshots in Time: An Electronics Anthology 
By Ted Depto, P.E. Published 2008 by Vintage 
Radio and Electronics, 814-674-8834, 8% x 11 
inches, 87 pages, soft cover, $15.95 

Having edited the Pittsburgh Oscillator: Jour- 
nal of the Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society for 
the past dozen years, Depto decided it was time 
to put some of his many ideas about radio into 
book form. Editing was not Depto’s only qualifi- 
cation for writing this book. He served in the Sig- 
nal Corp during the Korean conflict, has a degree 
in electrical engineering technology from Penn 
State University, and operated an electronics 
business in the 50s, 60s and 70s. His book covers 
so many varied aspects of electronics repair, col- 
lecting and restoration that it is difficult to clas- 
sify and even more difficult to review. 

Both in his writing and in his service work, 
Depto investigates where others don’t, and often 
sees things others overlook. Two examples will 
elucidate. When Depto came across a Delano 
Sheraton TRF radio from the mid-20s, he couldn’t 
rest until he tracked down the manufacturer, the 
Modernola Company in Johnstown, Pa. His re- 
search uncovered that the company was incorpo- 
rated in 1874 and went out of business in the late 
1920s. Though the company has been defunct for 
80 years, Depto still includes a photograph of the 
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company’s factory as it appears today. 

As for having an eye for detail, here is what 
Depto wrote in his “Tid-Bits” column in the June 
1999 issue of the Oscillator: ; 

“Tf you have ever worked on an Atwater Kent 
Model 20, either the compact or the big box, you 
may have discovered...that underneath the At- 
water Kent nameplate fastened to the front panel 
with bent over fasteners, there is an interesting 
phenomenon. Behind this small plate is a piece 
of folded paper which says, “Not Guaranteed.” 

This “phenomenon,” as the author calls it, 
seems to me to border on the radio kinky. Does 
anyone know the reason for this presumed AK 
practice? 

Other unusual features covered in the book 
are Airline’s 1936 “Movie Dial” radio, which 
projected the call letters of the received station 


onto a screen on the front panel, radios built into 
models of ships, and a 1936 Globe “Navigator” 
radio, housed inside a globe representing the 
earth. To tune the radio, just spin the ten-inch 
globe. 

These radios may all be manufacturers’ re- 
sponses to a depression-era market that was also 
saturated. By the mid 30s, most homes already 
included one requisite “family” radio. 

Depto himself gives a hint about the nature 
and style of these essays in his foreword: “...not 
too technical, not too earth shaking, just right for 
an evening of reading.” I would add that they are 
happily rough-hewn and eclectic, and always in- 
clude some unexpected nugget of interest. We 
who enjoy this “down-home” approach to radio 
history are happy to learn that a second volume 
of Depto’s radio essays is nearing completion. 


OBITUARIES, continued from page 66 


transforming TI from an oilfield seismology com- 
pany into a major international manufacturer of 
semiconductors and consumer electronics. Shep- 
herd joined the Dallas firm, at the time known as 
Geophysical Services Inc., in 1948 and by 1951 
was named Project Engineer, Laboratory and 
Manufacturing Division. In 1952 he and three as- 
sociates were sent to a Bell Laboratories seminar 
to learn about that organization’s newly invented 
transistor. They returned home to take the lead in 
developing commercial applications of the tran- 
sistor. In 1953 Shepherd was named Chief Engi- 
neer, Semiconductor Design. From here he moved 
rapidly through the executive ranks to Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager, Semiconductor-Com- 
ponents Division (1955) to President and Chief 
Executive Officer (1976). Shepherd began his ca- 
reer with the General Electric Company as a Test 
Engineer in 1942 and served in the U.S. Navy dur- 
ing WWII. Shepherd was honored by being made 
a Fellow of the IEEE in 1964 and in 1980 was rec- 
ognized by a Wall Street Journal/Gallup survey to 
be among the top 20 business executives most re- 
spected by his peers. 

JAMES WHITMORE, 87, (2-6-09) character 
actor. Whitmore gained fame for his one-man 
shows about Harry Truman, Will Rogers and 
Theodore Roosevelt. He made his Broadway 
debut in Command Decision (1947) and was 
awarded a Tony for outstanding performance by a 
newcomer. Whitmore’s stage success led to film 
work beginning with The Undercover Man (1949) 
starring Glen Ford and Nina Foch. Some high- 
lights of his performances in scores of pictures in- 
cluded The Asphalt Jungle (1950), Mrs. O’Malley 
and Mr. Malone (1950) Kiss Me Kate (1953), 
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Black Like Me (1964) and Planet of the Apes 
(1968). As film work declined Whitmore turned 
more and more to television. He starred in The 
Law and Mrs. Jones (ABC 1960-1962), My 
Friend Tony (NBC 1969), Temperatures Rising 
(ABC 1972-1974) and Mister Sterling (NBC 
2003). Whitmore received an Emmy Award in 
2000 for his guest performance on The Practice 
(ABC). He served with the Marines in WWII and 
first performed in summer stock in 1947. 


Information for this column was obtained from 
The Complete Directory of Prime Time Network 
and Cable TV Shows 1946—Present (9th edition), 
The Encyclopedia of Jazz, The Hartford Courant, 

www.abcnews.go.com 

www.chicagotribune.com 

www.cmt.com 

www.dallasnews.com 

www.drummersworld.com 

www.earthakitt.com 

www.imdb.com 

www.latimes.com 

www.nba.conybulls 

www.nytimes.com 

www.robot-b9.com 

www.telegraph.co.uk 

www.ti.com 

www.tvacres.com 

www.variety.com, 

www.washingtonpost.com 

www.wikipedia.org, and 

Wwww.wsmy.com 

The writer wishes to express his appreciation to 
Jeffrey Lawrence and Dr. A. David Wunsch for 
additional source material. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment for 
h» personal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available for 


(www.antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: (1) include 
as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material must be more 
than 25 years old and related to electronic communications; (3) give 

your full name, address and zip code; (4) repeats require another notice (we are not organized to re- 

peat automatically); (5) the AWA is not responsible for any transaction; (6) we retain the right to re- 
duce an ad’s size if over seven lines; and (7) closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of 
issue. Ads received after that time will be held for the following issue. Mail all ads to: RICHARD 

RANSLEY, P.O. BOX 41, SODUS, NY 14551 or email to richardransley@mac.com. 


In order to give members wider distribution for their ads, our classified section has been made avail- 
able for all to read on the AWA Web site (www.antiquewireless.org). And in order to increase the 
number and variety of the ads in the section, we also now offer free postings to non members. But 
with this more public exposure of our classified section inevitably comes some increased danger of 
contact with dishonest buyers and sellers. Be careful! In a very common fraud, a prospective buyer 
will offer to send the seller a check for a generous amount of money and to arrange for packing and 
shipping the item. The seller is to pay the packer/shipper, deduct his own fee, and return the balance 
of the money to the buyer. Don’t allow your item to leave your hands until you are certain the check 


will clear! 


SELL/TRADE—BC/SW TUBE RADIOS 


Have a Coronado armchair console radio which 
is glass-topped, wood cabinet made in the late 
°30s or early °40s. Is in working condition with 
great sound and in excellent condition. For de- 
tails, contact Lewis Roberts (330) 644-5345 or 
E-mail: Irventure@sbcglobal.net 


SELL/TRADE—COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 


Enigma Cipher Machines: Buy/Sell/Trade/ 
Repair/Parts/History. Extensive CD-ROM, Infor- 
mational Website: www.tomperera.com Tom 
Perera, Box 1, Hancock, VT 05748 (802) 767-3265 


SELL/TRADE—GENERAL 
Heath 1 KW “Cantenna” HN-31 dummy load; 
ancient SLF variable condensers (Browning 
Drake and Hammarlund). Don Gagne, 626 Holly 
Hill Dr., Brielle, NJ 08730 Tel. (732) 528-5296 
E-mail: w2lid@gmail.com 
SELL/TRADE—KEY AND TELEGRAPH 


TELEGRAPH KEYS: Buy/Sell/Trade/Repair/ 
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Parts/History. Extensive CD-ROM and Book. 
Informational Website: www.tomperera.com 
Tom Perera, Box 1, Hancock, VT 05748 
(802)767-3265 


SELL/TRADE—LITERATURE 


Callbooks—Winter °46-’47 and Spring 1940; 
Army Tech. Manual TM-476 Radio Direction 
Finding (July 1947); Don Gagne, 626 Holly Hill 
Dr., Brielle, NJ 08730 Tel. (732) 528-5296 E- 
mail: w2lid@gmail.com 


SELL/TRADE—PARTS 


500V single and dual section clamp mount CAN 
electrolytic capacitors; SOOV singles available at 
100uF, 150uF, 250uF, 350uF and 500uF. Dual 
section Ecaps available at 10uF+10uF, 
16uF+16uF, 20uF+20uF, 30uF+30uF, 32uF+ 
32uF, 40uF+40uF, 50uF+S50uF and 100uF+ 
100uF. For additional info contact Dave Can- 
telon, 6 Ferncrest Gate, Scarborough, Ontario, 
Canada M1W 1C2 Tel: (416) 502-9128 E-mail: 
justradios@ yahoo.com or Website: www. 
justradios.com 

(continued on page 71) 
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BUSINESS CARD ADS | | 


re you offering a product or service of interest to antique radio enthusiasts? Would you like to 

let the world know about the tubes, sets or paper you’d like to acquire? Place a business card 
in this space for the low price of $15.00 and it will seen by over 2,500 hard core devotees of our hobby. 
Purchase a year’s worth of insertions (four issues) for $50.00 and save $10.00 over the individual ad 
pricing. 

Send us a copy of your business card, or a special typeset ad designed to fit our standard space. 
We can, alternatively, typeset a short message for you (no more than eight lines, 50 characters max 
per line, please). For the time being, there will be no charge for typesetting. All ads must be for radio- 
related items or services and must be paid in advance. 

Send your ads and checks (payable to AWA Museum) to A.W.A. Business Card Ads, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of issue. All advertis- 
ing income is used to further the conservation work of the A.W.A. Electronic Communication Museum. 


if, yw e 
ANAWY The Voice of Music 


Vintage Electronics 
V-M MANUFACTURED: 


e Phono & Tape Service Parts “ Cartridges/Needles 


° Service and Owner’s Manuals “a Phono & Tape Idlers 
e 45 Adapters and Accessories New / Rebuilt 
¢ Component Record Changer Sales eee 


e Changer Restoration Services LAs 
ALL BRANDS: Ed Crockett 


° Wheels, Needles/Cartridges and more! a 128 Buccaneer Drive (601) 264-4755 
j : o Hattiesburg, MS 39402 Monday - Friday 

V-M Audio Enthusiasts BAe } 2 CST 
37530 E. Meadowhill, Northville, Ml 48167 © (248) 478-0990 ee ee peat eo 


www.thevoiceofmusic.com ¢ info@thevoiceofmusic.com ¢ Gary Stork www.vintageelectronics.com Fax Anytime. (601) 264-0226 
SOUTH BAY RADIO 


SINCE 1955 


Repairs to vintage tube equipment including 
home receivers, phonographs and auto radios 


Visit www.saradiomuseum.or, Leonard Aquilino, Jr. 7187 Lakeshore Rd. 
Call 828-299-1276 or-828-298-1847 (345) 699-7341 Cicero, N.Y. 13039 
Email: olg77tr@belisouth.net 


S&S y @ 
Publications ESTES AUCTIONS 


ne 1245-B Stanford Dr, Kankakee IL 60901 Specializing in Vintage Radios 
PO Box 538, Bradley IL 60901 & Radio Appraisal Service 


www.estesauctions.com 


Publishing and Mailorder Marketing 7404 Ryan Road Phone: (330) 769-4992 
_ $15,935.5353 * fax: 315.935.5477 Medina, Ohio 44256 Fax: (330) 769-4116 
www.lindsaybks.com * gluehead@lindsaybks.com Fismail: estes auctions @aci cae. 


RADIO BOOKS WANTED 


Always buying: Books, Magazines and Manuals. 
Single items or collections, A huge selection of books on radio 
and related technology in our shop and catalogs. Cali or 


visit our web site: www.beqbooks.com 


BEQUAERT OLD BOOKS 
P.O. BOX 775, FITZWILLIAM NH 03447 David and Babylyn Cantelon www.justradios.com 


. 6 Ferncrest Gate, Scarborough, justradios@yahoo.com 
Toll Free (888)-447-5037 infe@beqbooks.com Ontario, Canada, M1W 1C2 (416) 502-9128 


Capacitors & Schematics for Tube Radios 
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Join 


The Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 


And receive Radio Age 


Acknowledged outstanding journal 
covering radio history, collecting, 
and restoration 


Published monthly 
16 to 20 pages per issue (8.5 x 11”) 
Well-researched articles on radio 
restoration & history 
Only $20 per year within U.S. 
(Dues have not increased in 15 years) 


Membership Contact: 


Paul Farmer 
PO Box 352 
Washington, VA 22747-0352 
oldradiotime@hotmail.com 
(540) 987-8759 
www.maarc.org 


CLASSIFIEDS, continued from page 69 


OTHER OFFERINGS 


Free twenty-one inch Dumont TV (1955), Lan- 
caster Model RA312-A with a 21AUP4 picture 
tube. Pickup only, no shipping. Thomas Lewis, 
10709 Martha’s Way, Raleigh, NC 27615-1311 
E-Mail: N4TL2@yahoo.com 


WANTED—COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 
RME-10 HF Converter. Hopefully in good shape 
for a station reconstruction. Ralph Cameron, 30 
St. Remy Drive, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada K2J 
1A3 


RT-53 AN/TRC-7 transmitter-receiver of late 
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WWII vintage. This is a portable battery 
set running a watt or lower between 100- 
156 MHz. It’s entirely different than the 
other radios of the AN/TRC series, 
which were 70-100 MHz FM relay sets, 
and are truly boat anchors! Rick Fer- 
ranti, W6NIR, 1341 Cedar St., San Car- 
los, CA 04070-4755 Tel: (650) 859- 
2857 or E-mail: remler@juno.com 


Looking for broadcast band and below 
coilsets for the HRO-60; also BC-306 
(antenna tuner for the BC-375). Marc 
Ellis, 847-869-5016; mefllis@ 
alum.mit.edu 


WANTED—LITERATURE 


Want manuals for units of Mackay Ship 
Radio Station MRU-19A, as follows: 
H/F transmitter, Type 2013DIF; Main 
Transmitter, Type 2009A; Emergency 
Transmitter, Type 2010A; Auto Alarm 
Signal Keyer, Type 5100C; Auto Alarm, 
Type 5002A; Receiver LF/MF/HF, 
Type 3007A; Receiver MEF/LF, Type 
3001A; Power Control Panel, Type 515- 
4B; Selector Unit HF/MF, no type num- 
ber; Transfer Switch, Type MR-761-17. 
William C. Ryder, 196 Joshua Tethro 
Rd., Chatham, MA 02633 Tel. (508) 
945-9312 E-mail: wryderwlkl@com- 
cast.net 


WANTED—PARTS 


Need metal tag for RCA Oscillation Trans- 
former, Model UL 1008. Thanks! Joseph Kelber, 
3401, E. 29th Ave., Hutchinson, KS 6750 E- 
mail: joseph.kelber@att.net 


Meter for SB401. I think meters from SB100, 
SB300, HW100, HW32, HW1S5, etc. would 
work, as I can swap the face. Joseph Long, 
WA2EJT, 33 North Harrison Street, Johnson 
City, NY 13790 E-mail: wa2ejt@verizon.net 


Want SW3 parts radio and/or 1930 National 
parts, tube sockets, etc. Jack Troup, WA6JYU, 
15 Rica Vista, Novato, CA 94947 Tel. (415) 
897-3987 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 


All profits are used to support the Museum e See back cover for order blank 


AWA REVIEW VOLUME 21 


Te AWA Review, Volume 21, is dedicated to the still lingering ques- }  vrscus 


tion, “Did Marconi actually hear the letter “S” transmitted from 
Poldhu in Cornwall, England to his receiver in St. John’s, Newfound- 
land in December, 1901?” One might think that if this question has not been 
definitively answered already, almost 107 years later, that it is unlikely to be }* 
answered now. That response runs the risk of underestimating the valiant ef- 
forts of current investigators to shed new light on the matter. 

In the two articles on Marconi’s transmitter and the propagation condi- | % ‘eissstustsher en 
tions prevailing at the time, amidst a lot of assumptions based on gaps in the }* —_ = ae 6 
historical record, the prevailing view seems to be that Marconi likely got the 
signal across the ocean. In two articles that built and tested Marconi’s receiver and variations. 
around it, the view appears to be that he likely didn’t receive the signal. At the end of the day, we 
know a great deal more about Marconi’s circumstances than we did before. The question about 
whether he actually heard the signal may never be answered for certain, but the technology of try- 
ing to replicate it is certainly impressive. 

In addition to the Marconi articles, Volume 21 contains various interesting articles on other sub- 
jects by noted authors. It should appeal to the wide interests of AWA members and others interested 
in the history of electrical and radio communication. 

A low-powered beacon was put on the air by amateurs in Poldhu in the frequency range assumed 
to have been used by Marconi, and monitored in and around St. John’s and elsewhere for three 
months. The effort is described in The Marconi Beacon Experiment of 2006-07 by Bartholomew 
Lee, Joe Craig and Keith Matthew. (continued on page 53) 


AWA REVIEW VOLUME 22 PREVIEW 


he most exciting news this year about the forthcoming AWA Review is that it will be distrib- 

uted free of charge with no increase in dues to all AWA members. It becomes another of 

the benefits of membership. The AWA Review is the AWA’s peer-reviewed historical journal. 

This change in AWA Review distribution is made possible by a generous donation from a long stand- 

ing AWA member who wishes to remain anonymous. The result of this change is an approximately 

ten-fold increase in our distribution. This will have the effect of exposing very many members to the 
content of the AWA Review who would normally not see it. 

The current volume boasts a number of articles about passive detectors that were developed around 
the turn of the last century. These are the detectors of Hughes, Dunwoody, and Pickard, each de- 
scribed in separate articles. Eric Wenaas set out to write an article just on Pickard, but then took a 
much broader view and gave us a very detailed and informative comparative overview. 

This promises to be another strong issue of the AWA Review, and best of all I don’t have to urge 
you to buy one. You will automatically get a copy, either at the Annual Conference if you attend, or 
afterwards by mail. A tentative list of this year’s AWA Review contents is: 


¢ Thomas E. Clark, Detroit’s “Wireless Wizard” by Russ Kleinman, Dick Clark and Karen Blisard. 
¢ Mental Radio: Wireless and Telepathy by Graeme Bartram. 

¢ The Origins of the IEEE Edison Medal on its 100th Anniversary by Dave and Julia Bart. 

¢ Professor David Edward Hughes by Ivor Hughes. 

* How Dunwoody’s Chunk of ‘Coal’ Saved both de Forest and Marconi by Bart Lee. 

¢ From Coherers to Crystal Rectifiers by Eric Wenaas 

* The Development of Radio in a Small Southern City by Allan Pellnat. 

¢ The Gross Radio Company — A Historical Background by Bruce Howes. 

¢ Meissner Regenerated by Mike Murphy. 
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THE OTB ON CD ROM { | 
These discs run on any PC or Mac system capable of running Acrobat 4.0 (free 9" °C? SHEERS BULLETIN 
copy included). PCs should have 486 or better processor, 10 Mb of free hard disc 
space, MS Windows 95 or 98 or NT 4.0 with service pack 3 or later. 

Volume | (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) Price: $35.95 
U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 

Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) Price: $35,95 
U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 

Volumes | and 2 ordered together Price: $59.95 U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add 
$5.00 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY ON CD ROM wis Ip 
Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s ee 
Bulletin (now The AWA Journal ) and The AWA Review. In addition there are pho- 
tos from the “lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou 
Moreau on military keys, and the long-awaited update of the Early Telegraph 
Makers list by Roger Reinke. There are three ways of browsing the content of this 
CD: The chronological list of article titles, a subject index and an author index. 
Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, WITP. Price is $14.95 postpaid in 
U.S. and Canada; elsewhere add $3.00. 


AWA REVIEWS ON CD ROM 

Now you can acquire these scarce out-of-print volumes for your library. Operat- 
ing requirements same as for OTB CDs above. Volumes 1-5 and Volumes 6-10 
available on two separate CDs. Price for either CD, $19.95 US; both, $35.00, 
postpaid in US and Canada. Elsewhere, add $3.00 per CD. 


NEW RELEASES ON CD 
Back by popular demand is the most popular AWA Review ever produced, The 
Atwater Kent Story. Written by Ralph Williams, and issued as AWA Review #12, it has been long out 
of print. We now offer it to you in compact disc format for convenient display on any PC with Ac- 
robat Reader Version 4.0 or higher.* As a bonus, you’ll receive a printed full-size wall chart show- 
ing the progression of A-K radio products. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; else- 
where, add $5.00. 

Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max Dehenseler, HB9RS, is also back as 
a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, and his book pro- 
vides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-illustrated book has 245 
pages, a nice index and several handy lists of models and features. The CD can be displayed on any 
PC with Acrobat Reader version 6.0 or higher.* Thanks so much to Max De Henseler for his thought- 
ful gift of publishing rights to the AWA Museum. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; 
elsewhere, add $5.00. 

* Acrobat Reader is a free program that can be had via the world-wide-web. 


HANDSOME AWA PIN 

Replaces the far-too-expensive hand-made gold pins of yesteryear. The new pin 
maintains the stylized AWA logo surrounded by a Hertz loop, but adds the words 
“Antique Wireless Association” wrapped around the loop in bright gold. Back- 
_ ground is dark blue cloisonné and the pin is clutch mounted. 1" in diameter. Price: 
$6.00 US and Canada, elsewhere, add $1.00. 


Library — Volu 


Make checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Please do not include your membership renewal payment in your 
Museum Store payment check. 
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M USEU M STORE ORDER FORM All items postpaid to U.S. and Canada 


OTB BACK ISSUES Priced at $3.00 each. 20% discount for orders of 6 or more issues; 30% discount for orders of 
12 or more. AWA Review issues do not count towards the discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY, | ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
25-4 28-4 31-2 35-1 37-1 
26-1 29-1 31-3 35-2 37-2 
26-2 29-2 _ 31-4 35-3 37-3 + ee 
26-3 29-3 32-2 35-4 37-4 
26-4 29-4 32-4 36-1 38-1 
27-1 30-1 33-4 36-2 38-2 
28-1 30-4 34-1 36-3 38-3 
28-2 31-1 34-4 36-4 38-4 
28-3 


Volumes 39-Current — All Issues Available Except 49-3. 


AWA REVIEW Priced as indicated. No quantity discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
Volume 6 $6.00 Volume 13 $10.00 Volume 18 $14.00 
Volume 7 $6.00 Volume 14 $10.00 Volume 19 $14.00 
Volume 8 $6.00 Volume 15 $11.00 Volume 21 $20.00 


Volume 17 $11.00 


CD ROM DISKS Priced as Indicated. 
OTB BACK ISSUE CDS 


QTY DISC QTY DISC QTY DISCS 
Vol. 1 (issues Vol. 2 (issues Set: Vol. 1 
1-1 thru 25-4) @ $35.95 26-1 thru 37-4) @ $35.95 and Vol. 2 @ $59.95 
AWA REVIEW BACK ISSUE CD 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
AWA Review Vols. 1 thru 5 @ $19.95 AWA Review Vols. 6 thru 10 @ $19.95 
Set of both CDs @ $35.00 
OTHER CDS , 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
The Atwater Kent Story (AWA Review 12) @ $14.95 Telegraph Anthology $14.95 


The Hallicrafters Story @ $14.95 


AWA MEMBERSHIP PIN 
(QTY) Pin @ $6.00 


ORDER TOTAL CALCULATION Note: Foreign postage surcharge does not apply to Canada. 
OTB Back Issues @ $3.00 = $ 


Subtract $ Discount (if any) / Add $3.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB Order $ 
Total AWA Review Cost = $ 
Add $5.00 per volume foreign postage if applicable. Total Review Order $ 


Individual OTB Back Issue CDs @ $35.95 = $ 
Add Vol 1+ Vol 2 sets @ $59.95 = $ 


Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB CD Order $ 
_____ ~—AWA Review CDs @ $19.95 each or $35.00 for both = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total AWA Review CD Order $ 
______ Atwater Kent CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Atwater Kent CD Order $ 
_____ Hallicrafters CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Hallicrafters CD Order $ 
_____ Telegraph Anthology CD $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Telegraph Anthology CD Order $ 
_____ AWA Membership Pin @ $6.00 = $ 

Add $1.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Membership Pin Order $ 
____ _ AWA Coffee Mug @ $9.75 = $ 

Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Coffee Mug Order $ 


Grand total of individual total amounts = $ 
Please make your check payable to AWA Museum and send to: AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Please do not include your membership renewal payment in your Museum Store payment check. 


Name Address 


